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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, | 


— or,— 


Dead Men tell no Tales, 


A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM SAWYER, 
AUTHOR OF “ DAISY THORNE,” “ THE FLOWER- 


GIRL,” ETC, ETC. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


As the queen of the ballet quitted the stage, 
crushing to her bosom a few of the bouquets 
which had been thrown to her, the smile with 
which she had irradiated the house died out 
of her face, as sunset out of the sky, and there 
came into it an expression perfectly hideous, 

In spite of the bismuth, Bloom of Ninon, 
Indian ink, and the rest of the cosmetics 
which had gone to make up the beauty of the 
enchanting Euphrosyne, the face with which 
she retired from the stage was that of a de- 
mon. The very aids to beauty to which she 
kad resorted, and which agreed so well in 


combination with radiant smiles, served only 


to increase the hideousness of angry scowls, 
and of the dangerous light in her large eyes. 
Hardly had she quitted the Stage, before a 
tall, handsome man, wearing a coat trimmed 


with sable, stepped out of the gloom and con- 
fronted her. 


.* - = £ era ate y. ’ 
he'suid, then suddenly Steperalulate shea 


The expression of the face presented to his 
gaze in the faint light startled and ps 
terrified him. 

“What has hap 
covering himself. 

“What! Did you not mark my emotion ?” 

“T attributed it to the triumph of the mo- 
ment.” 

“ Triumph!” 

“Yes; is it nothing to achieve a success 
like this ?” 

“True; it is something, because success 
means money, and money means power—in- 
fluence—revenge !” 

“You have, then, no feeling for your art?” 

The opera-dancer looked at her companion 
with a proud, scornful gaze. 

“ What is the art of which you talk so glib- 
ly ?” she demanded. “ What are the triumphs 
of which it is possible? Do you think I am 
blinded by the bravos, the bouquets, the smiles 
of the yelling mob I have left there? They 
cheer me because, like a trained dog, I have 
yearned tricks and perform them well—be- 
cause, like a courtezan, I outrage the modesty 
ef woman atevery step; but is there one who 
respects or esteems me ? 
who would choose me as the companion of his 
wife? Is there a brother who would not deem 
his sister contaminated by my presence? 
Not one,not one! And you talk to me of my 
‘art’ and of its ‘triumphs! Some day you 
will understand me better, Gideon.” 

In her bitterness of spirit, the triumphant 
danseuse would have hurried past the man 
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Is there a husband | 


! would have been lost. 


whom she had addressed, and sought the | 


seclusion of her own dressing-room. But he 
detained her. 

“You said that something had occurred, 
Euphy,” he said; “ what is it?” 

“Had I been you,” she replied, “I should 
not have needed telling.” 

“How ?” 

“TI should have felt it instinctively ; Ishould 
have had a prescience of it in my own mind. 
But you are dull, Gideon; a good fellow, but 
dull—dull. In a word, he is here!” 

“He! Surely not—” 

“ Yes—Gerald. Look at yonder box,” she 
continued, leading him back, and pointing to 
an opening in the curtain, by which he could 
command a view of the house; “look to the 
third box on the right side. You see it?” 

“Toa.” 

“And, behind the three girls who occupy it, 
a dark face? That is Ais face. Isaw him in 
an instant; and, what is more, he knew it, 
and quailed beneath my glance.” 

“ But you believed him dead ?” 

“Ha, ha! I cared not whether he lived or 
died, when the Atlantic flowed between us; 
but, since he has dared to return to Ergland, 
there is an end of the truce between us. The 
contest begins again; and this time there will 
be no escape; one or both must fall. Watch 
him.” 

With these words, the queen of the ballet 
disappeared, shedding the blossoms of the 


| into the earriage. 
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choice flowers, which she crushed to her 
bosom as she went; and Gideon, as she called 
him, remained at his post, his dark eyes fixed 
upon Sir John Fenmore’s box. 

It was, as we know, but a few minutes after 
the fall of the curtain that the occupants of 
that box began to retire, but those minutes 
were enough; and Gerald St. George was in 
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| 


the act of passing into the lobby, when Malle. | 


Euphrosyne laid her hand upon the arm of 
the man who watched. 

“Come,” she said; “I am ready.” 

Gideon looked at her in amazement. In 
her excitement, she had torn from her body 
the silver wings, the spangled tarlatane, the 
glittering wreath, in which she had appeared 
afew minutes since, more like a being of 
another world than a mere mortal, and had 
resumed a costume of daily life—a dress of 
purple moire, a black velvet mantle, and a 
bonnet of white chip, with white feathers. 
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Probably, however, shea as much right 
to the name she now assupfed as to that which 
had then been given her for as, when a few 
hours old, she was picked up in a basket at 
the door of Marylebone workhouse, she only 
came by chance to be called after the pauper- 
nurse who took charge of her. As a child, 
she was remarkable for two things—a ©. + 
temper, which nothing could curb, and a 


| beautiful face, which everybody about her 
| said would make her fortune. And they were | 
| right. 


Thus attired, she had the grace and dignity of | 


an empress, 

Grasping the arm of her companion, she 
drew him to the stage-door, where her breug- 
ham awaited her; and as they stepped in, she 


the house. As he obeyed, she turned to 
Gideon with a hot. impetuous manner. 


Such as her fortune had been, it was her 
angelic face which had made it, from first to 
last. The charm began when one bright 
summer evening, in a fit of rage at some in- 
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dignity offered her, the girl slipped out at the | 


workhouse-door, resolved never to return. 
For tive hours she wandered about London 
streets nursing her rage; then she dropped 
asleep upon a door-step, faint and hungry; 
but only to be awakened by the tenant of the 


| house, who returned home tipsy, but jovial. 


The first impulse of this man—his name was 


| Pelt—was to order the girl off like adog; but 


“My seeing’ him to-night is providential,’ | 


she said. “Had he alone recognized me, all 
But we must keep him 
in sight, and also learn how it is that he is 
moving in this circle. Ha, they are stepping 
He follows? No; he 
wishes them good-night, and turns away. 
Follow, good Gideon—follow him, for your 
life; and I will keep the carriage of his friends 
in view.” 


Thus instructed, the man leaped from the | 


brougham; while the coachman, descending 
from the box, received his orders from his 
mistress. Thus it happened that, uncon- 
sciously to himself, Gerald St. George had a 
spy upon his track; while Sir John Fenmore’s 
carriage was closely followed by a brougham, 
which never lost sight of it until it reached 
the house in Rococo-square. 

It was three o'clock in the morning before 
the two persons thus engaged met again, be- 
fore a snug fire in an elegant room in Morning- 
ton-crescent, and reported progress on the 
results of their excursions. Meanwhile, it 
may be eonvenient to take a slight retrospec- 
tive glance, in order to explain the influence 
which they were ultimately enabled to exer- 
cise upon the current of this history. 

Mademoiselle Euphrosyne Theklejschini, as 
she called herself, was not a Frenchweman— 
as might have been supposed from her Chris- 
tian name—nor a German or Italian, as that 
strange compound her surname seemed to 
indicate. She was an Englishwoman; and 
when, as achild, she lived in England, was 
content to be called Sarah Bates. 


him those large, lustrous eyes, and that sweet 
imploring face, he had not the heart to be 
cruel. On the contrary, he took her into the 
house, and she slept that night on the rug 
before the parlor fire. 


Now, as it chanced, Pelt was ballet-master 


| when, starting from her sleep, she fixed on | 
ordered the coachman to drive to the front of | 


| of the pleasures it enabled her to command. | 
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time to pursue her profession; and the path- 
way of her life seemed strewn indeed with 
roses; until on one fatal night her temper 
got the upper hands and she stabbed a medi- 
cal student with a bread-knife at a supper- 
table. The student died. 

He wasn’t particularly good, or rich, or 
clever; in fact, while alive he was considered 
a quarrelsome fellow, and voted a bore. But 
dead, he was discovered to have possessed 
every virtue under the sun,and Amalie might 
have had to pay for his life with her own, had 


not a friend prudently advised flight the mo- | 
ment the deed was done. Terrified for her- | 


self, Amalie took the hint; in six hours she 
was out of France, 

For some months after that she wandered 
about Germany, residing successively at 
Stuttgardt, at Berlin, and at Vienna. 
she ventured to Milan, intending to take hei 
appearance there in the ballet; but she had 
not been in the city twenty-four hours before 
her beautiful face had won the heart of a 
nobleman, the descendant of a princely house, 
and he had made her his mistress. 

That was the happiest passage of her rov- 
ing life. 


only of the power it conferred upon her, and 


| The Italian was infatuated; he lavished wealth 


at one of the minor theatres; and when the | 


morning’s reflection came to him, it presented 
itselfin the form of congratulation over his 
night’s work. “With that face,” he said, 
“and good training, she'll be a fortune to 
me.” 

Thus it happened that Sarah Bates received 
an introduction to the stage. For a year or 
more she worked hard—worked day and night, 
Sundays and week-days, with fierce, deter- 
mined will which was so characteristic of her, 
and poor little Pelt might have realized the 
fortune he dreamed of, had he not, in an evil 
hour for him, resolved to send her to Paris 
for finishing instructions. Poor fellow! It 


| was upon the strength of his little savings that 


she went, and she never returned, never wrote 
to him, never acknowledged her obligations 
to him with a word. 

Gratitude was not one of Sarah’s weak- 
nesses; and though by this time, when she 
had grown a fine tall girl of fifteen, he had 
lost his heart to the beautiful face, she cared 
no more for the dancing-master than for his 
kit. If she ever gave a thought to the man, 
it was only to contrast him—not in his favor 
—with the gay,sprightly, intoxicating young 
Parisians by whom she was now surrounded. 
Among them the beautiful face was literally 
worshipped, and Amalie, as she then called 
herself, was the rage, the rage among the 
students, the passion of all the young fellows 
upon town. She wanted for nothing—except 


upon her with a reckless hand, and from first | 


lodging her ina pavilion in the outskirts of 
the city, at length took her home w his own 
palace, where, being a widower, he gave her 


the position of second mother to his children. | 


[SEE ENGRAVING.| 


It was at this period of her career, namely, | 


when the outcast was on the point of an 
alliance with one of the noblest families of the 
continent, that her fair face—this time her 
enemy—attracted to her the attention of the 
man we know as Gerald St. George. He did 
not bear that name then. No; he was con- 
tent with something far more plebeian—-ome- 
thing more suited to his position in life, 


which was that of cast-off tutor to the son of | 


an Englishman, a lad who had died of cholera 
immediately Italy. Nothing 
could be more natural than that St. George, 


on reaching 


finding himself friendless in a strange land, | 


should endeavor to turn his education to ac- 
count there: and it was by the merest acci- 
dent that he was recommended to the Italian 


“who had charge of Sarah Bates, as a tutor for | 


his ehildren. In that capacity he was re- 
ceived into the palace, and in that eapacity 
he made the first true impression that ever 
had been made on the heart of Sarah Bates. 
She loved him! She shed around him all 
the poetry of her passionate nature, and then 


worshipped the idol she had created. Need 
we say what followed? Need we say that the 
jealousy of the Italian was aroused? That 


was inevitable; and one night St. George en- 
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Then | 


Sarah Bates was not a woman to | 
feel the infamy of her position; she thought | 
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tered the room of this fair but worthless 
woman, pale as death, and with ahe wrist 
bands of his shirt wet with blood. 

“Amalie,” he 
French name, “ we must fly.” 

“ Fly!” she cried, in astonishment. 

“Yes, within an hour.” 

* But what, O, what has happened?” de- 
manded the startled woman; “ where is—" 

“ He is dead,” interrupted St. George. 

“Dead!” 

“Yes. He is lying stiff among the laurels 

that skirt the garden. When the moon rises, 
| he will be discovered; by that time we must 
have reached the frontier.” 
bufatuated, foolish woman! 

She robbed the dead of all the valuables she 
could lay her hands upon; and before the 
moon rose they were miles from the palace. 
It is needless to trace minutely the wander- 
ings of the guilty ones, which, comme neing in 
| Milan, ended in Melbourne. By the time they 
had reached Australia, the wealth they had 
carried off was becoming exhausted; and the 
flerce temper of the woman, with the utter 
depravity of the man, combined to render 
them hateful to each other. Yet they re- 
mained together; there was a link between 
them which even distance could not sever; 
and, moreover, St. George knew too well that 
his best card was still the beautiful face of 
Sarah Bates. 

Australian life suited St. George. It was 
rough, wild, and lawless in its character, and 
it had only one drawback in those early days, 
which was, for a man to live, it was necessary 
forhim to work. Fortunately, however, the 
guilty pair at length found a victim. One 
of the luckiest of the diggers—in those days 


. netsh tome up Oro- 
when £20,000 nuggets . 
miscuously in the miner’s ("9 * work—had by 


several strokes of luck beg? Tich beyond his 
Moet sangulee os, Almost mad 


“| with success, he returned fo Melbourne, pre- 
paratory to coming home!'to England; and 
by aclever stroke of poliéy, St. George no 
sooner heard of his arrival than he resolved to 
play his great card—the beautiful face. 

The result was magical. In three days the 
man was infatuated, and tnade Sarah Bates 
an offer. Persuaded by her bad adviser, she 
accepted it; they were married, and left Mel- 
bourne for an adjoining village for a few days. 
While in that solitary though beautiful spot, 
the digger ventured out one evening at sun- 
set, and did not return. A bullet had been 
aimed at him, as he stood on the edge of a fine 
natural ravine watching the stream that 
flowed through it; and the next instant the 
water was red with the blood of the body 
which had tumbled into it. The next day the 
widew and her accomplice set sail for Cali- 
fornia, 

Up to that period, St. George had acted 
toward Sarah Bates in good faith. Wicked as 
they both were, they had shared the wages of 
| their wickedness; but the temptation of the 
| dead miner’s wealth was too great for the 
reckless and unprincipled man. 
| 


said, for she retained her 


she obeyed. 















By means of 
forgeries, and in the absence of any friends 
who cared to identify the dead man—whose 
| body was carried off by the stream Into a 
| cavern, where it remained undiscovered for 
| years—St. George contrived to possess him- 
| self of the whole of his immense wealth. 
| “ With this,” he had said to his fair accom- 
| plice, “ we can return to England. It will be 
| sufficient to keep us in luxury for the rest of 
| our days. We will take berths in the 
| first ship homeward bound.” 
| Sarah Bates assented. She was tired of 
| roving, and the prospect of a peaceful but 
luxurious home soothed and charmed her. 
| So the berths were taken. 


very 


But only one was occupied during that 
voyage; for St. George having made al! the 
arrangements, and possessed himself of the 
= of the plunder—considerately packed 
by the woman for shipboard—purposely mis- 
led her as to the time of starting, and left for 
England on the night preceding the moruing 
for whieh she was prepared. 

When the girl discovered the trick that had 
been played her, she was frantic with rage 
She threw herself upon the ground, and raved 
| and foamed like a maniac. Her passion once 
| roused, carried ber beyond all bounds, and to 
her intense disgust she was conveyed to prison, 
merely as a place of safety. 
resulted in brain fever. 


The outburst 


For three weeks she wasalmost despaired of ; 
and when she recovered, it was to the know 
ledge that she was weak, penniless, and friend 
, and that the man she had trusted 
gained the start of her 
voyage to Europe 


leas 


bad 
month on the 
dark hour 


She swore to 


by one 
In that 
woman recistered an oath 


the 


devote the remainder of ber life to the thwart 





































used her, 


of vengeance! 


fornia. 


herself once more becoming rich. 
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quaintance of Gideon Sprado, a man of mixed 
parentage, English and Italian, who was re- 
turning to Italy, where he had been reared, 
and who yielded to the fascinations of the 
beautiful face without a struggle. His object 
in going to Italy was to take possession of | 
property which had been left him;‘and this | 
he at once resolved to devote to securing the 
success of Sarah Bates in her profession. By 
his advice she adopted the name by which we 
know her, that of Euphrosyne Theklejschini, 
and her success at the various houses at which 
she appeared was unbounded. 

By the unanimous voice of the Italians she 
was prononnced “ Queen of the Ballet ” Paris 
confirmed this verdict, and what Paris ap- 
proves is stamped for the English market. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that Gideon Sprado 
should bring her to London, palpitating with 
the vengeance which she instinctively felt she 
should there secure. What happened on the 
first night of her appearance we already know. 
And the reader will now understand the ter- 
ror of St. George at the opera, and the peril 
which threatened him, as the result of that 


midnight watching, about which the ballet- 


dancer and her protector compared notes 
before the fire in the drawing-room in Morn- 
ington-crescent. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DANGER BREWING. 
SAMSON, the porter at the house in the 


Haymarket, was quite right in his policy of 


awakening the jealousy of Flora Hargreaves. 
When the woman next came to him, her face 
was flushed, her manner was excited, her 
voice loud. 

“Well,” said the old man, in the quiet tone 
which he so well knew was like pouring oil 
on flame, “ what now?” 

Flora took him by the hand, and looked 
impressively into his face. 

“ You were right,” she said. 

“ Right!” 

“ Yes, it is true. It is because he is trying 
to get possession of Janet Flood that—” 

She paused, suddenly recollecting that 
Samson was, so far as she knew, ignorant of 
the dark compact between her and Barry 
Lincoln. 





¢ 
A li irradiated the yellow eyes 
of the porter, as nt them upon thé wreck 
of beauty before , and as he said: 


“ You are right be cautious, quite 
right. But I’ve seen enough of the world, 
child, to know its | ways pretty well, and I’m 
clever at guessing, very clever.” 

“And you nr sl 

“ Pshaw, girl, when I see the shells scat- 
tered about, I suspect that there have been 
nuts. Now, what have I seen here? An 
estimable young man, a great frequenter and 
good customer of this house, has a fancy for 
a young and no doubt attractive girl; he 
keeps the fact a secret from the woman he 
once loved; and relying upon its being a 
secret, employs her to aid him in gratifying 
his wishes.” 

“But how do you know that I am so em- 
ployed ?” asked Flora, indignantly. 

“There again I guess; in other words, I 
see the shells which lead me to that conclu- 
sion. You meet here often; when, before or 
after those meetings, you drop a word to me, 
it invariably has reference to one subject, the 
woman you are jealous of.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, Mr. Samson,” 
cried Flora, angrily. 

“Tdaresay. I know nothing; I only guess. 
In doing so, I have come to the conclusion, a 
very wrong one, I dare say, that there is some 
obstacle in the way of his possessing this wo- 
man, and that, with the cool impudence which 
is so characteristic of Mr. Barry Lincoln, he 
has asked you to be the agent in removing 
that obstacle.” 

Flora looked at him in astonishment. 

“No,” she said, “I am not the instru- 
ment—” 

“ Of his crimes?” interrupted Samson. “I 
know it. You don’t strike the blow; you 
only hand the dagger.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the woman, 
now pale as death. 

“O,I simply use a figure of speech,” said 
the porter, “ and I may be wrong. 


er, and when I happened to see you and Mr. 


Lincoln meet at the door of a notorious den | 


in Westminster, where one Steve Lynn, a re- 
turned convict—lives, 1 came to the conclu- 
sion that you might have business with Steve, 
or that the business might be connected with 
this affair of the woman we've been talking 
about.” 

The eyes of Flora Hargreaves flashed with 
indignation; but the color came and went in 
her cheeks in a way which showed that she 
was as much terrified as annoyed. Perhaps, 
indeed, a still stronger feeling at the moment 
was one of amazement. 

Ignorant of the existence of the tubes by 
means of which Samson placed himself in 
communication with the Red Room as he sat 
in his porter’s chair, Flora ref-rred the state- 
ments she now heard to his wondrous, almost 
incredible, sagacity. 

“And, perhaps,” she asked, mastering her 
emotion, “you have gone on to surmise the 
nature of the business upon which we have 

met here ?” 


| her. That was a chord which vibrated through 


continued, “ in @aétransaction I had with 
Steve Lynn, I Md him to kidnap a child, 
for which 1 was Yire him five pounds; and 
he bargained Witt mother for ten pounds— 
let her escape Wie child, represented to 
me that he had tegg jt into a lime-kiln, and 


all the most dangerous qualities of her nature: 
and, aware of this, the old porter never ceased 
to touch upon it. 

“ You mistake, Samson,” she said, bitterly, 
“T do not love Barry; I hate him. If I loved 
him, I would see him dead at my feet before | drew my Mone Yathe faith of a child's shoe 
he should gain his object; but as I don't—" | and a bonds Ct : lime-stained rags. 

“You will kindly help him to it?” inter- | Good! Now, te a ‘tomne has played a 
rupted Samson, with a sneer. : | trick successfully jx pretty sure to try and 

Flora Hargraves contracted her brow, and | repeat it, of COUR gecording to circumstan- 
clenched her hands with angry impatience. | ces, Nine timenpor ten he is safe in doing 
“ You are sneering at me, making game at | so: the tenth te he ten't. This is Steve 
me!” she said, impetuously, “ Whatis it you | Lynn's tenth tin’ 
mean? What would you have me do?” | ‘Sintline at hiswg <agacity, Samson shifted 

“Nothing but what you are doing, Flora,” | his hands to his Daaped 
he answered; “ your game is my game, and | continued: 
you are playing it well—to lose! But if you “There is aigery about this affair which 
had only confidence in me; if you would let | T can't quite futha” he muttered; “but this 
me see your cards for a moment, I might, | paper—the ringae sailor”—he told each 
— show you how to'play better, and—to | jtem off with a not his head—* these things 
win! 

“Ah! let me understand, let me under- 
stand!” cried the impetuous woman. 


clasped thein again, and 


me that my sugfons are correct. I now 
| know, beyond aligubt, that the Anglo-Aus- 





put together arenaliy enough to convince | 


devotion with suspicion and contempt. him?” pleaded Janet. * He was angry, irrita 


The emotion which we have endeavored to ted: by this tine he will have seeu his error, 
depict weighed upou the young ails mind in he will weuneee you as a ficud—he will ex 
the moment of returning consciousness, and, plain all ; 
uncertain what course to pursue, she sat for Stary sho =one head, aie 
a moment upou the bedside, lost in thought, “When Task him again he wi Was his 
when she was startled by the slow and cau- sullen reply. 

; Her first idea was “And if not, surely it: will be possible to 


tious Opening of the door. 2 ) 
clear him of this guilt? Steve 


There might be 


that it was Barry Lincolu who had returned ; might be ae 
but in this she was mistaken. : 

The face thrust: in through the aperture of 
the slowly opening door, was that of Jack 
Slagg, the flusher. It was with a sickening 
qual that Janet saw this man, whose voice, 
heard in that terrible interview at the Locker, 
still echoed in herears. But, directly she had 
mastered the first impression, a sudden idea 
presented itself, and she blessed the happy “twouldn’t be the frst time folks had perjat 
fortune which had brought him there. themselves for kith and hin. : 

Had not Barry declared that the secret of your pardon, miss, they do say this isn’t the 

| the midnight outrage was known only to him- only strange goin’-on at the Locker.” 

self and to this man? The price of Barry's Janet Flood flushed crimson, and the per- 
silence she already knew—it was nothing spiration burst out upon ber fair brow; then 
her face changed to the hue of marble. 


cused and searched. proots 


of his crime about him; and if wet, uy ey 
dence alone would prove that he was on the 
premises, and took part in the dreadful deed.” 
Slagy looked up slowly, and rubbed his chin 
with the back of his left hand, as he replied: 
“It's littl your evidence is worth, miss; 


you'd be thought an interested party; and 





Besides, beggin 


“Ina word, then, child, Barry Lincoln is 
prompted by something more than love in 
this matter. He isn’t a man to risk his neck 
for a woman only; and since he is about to 
commit a great crime—you needn’t start; I 
know that, it is for some higher stake than the 
pretty face of Janet Flood!” 

“And if so?” 

“Why, put me in possession of all you 
know, all the arrangements trom first to last, 
so that I may dictate terms to Barry for a 
share of the plunder, and I promise you this, 
Barry’s share shall not include old’ Flood’s 
pretty niece.” 

Flora reflected. 

“ You are quite sure you can prevent that 2” 
she asked. 

“Quite sure. “ Is it a bargain ?” 

“Te fa.” 
And they grasped hands. For more than 








an hour, Samson and the girl remained in 
close converse; and during that time she 
revealed to him all that he cared to learn of 
the scheme, in which Barry Lincoln had pre- 
vailed on her to become a party. To her sur- 
prise, she found that Samson already knew 
more than she had ever herself arrived at in 


regard to the Imperial United Safety Anglo- 
Australian Ba r 

still more su 

of his secret rees of knowledge—was that 
Samson paid Yery little attention to those 


aremorseful pang to betray—such, for ex- 
ample, as the fact of the intended murder— 
and dwelt a great deal on facts which she only 
incidentally mentioned, Among other points 


of the paper of which we have spoken from 
under Steve Lynn's cap. 

“Have you that paper?” he demanded, 
eagerly. 


parts of her narrative whieh it cost her many | 


which greatly interested him, was the stealing | 


tralian Bank is :bubble, and to prevent its 
bursting they #trying to cement it with | 
blood! At all ents, 1 must have my fee— 
money down. Ad if I can get a reward in 
addition, for briging the parties to justice, so 
| much the bettert 
| Hardly had 
| and seated hims@ in his chair, with a view | 
toa quiet doze4t being then an early part 
of the day, whefew visitors troubled him, | 
| when the well-kewn signal obliged him to | 





| 


| open the door. fwas only a messenger, who pack against it. Janet approached him, and 
| with earnest eyes laid both bands upon his 
| The contents ofthe letter were very brief} | arm. 


| handed him a etter addressed to himself. 


| they ran in theseterms: 


“Sarah Bates has returned to England, | 
She is in want ofinformation, and can employ | 
you in a delicae and secret service. Meet | 
her at the Marbe Arch this evening, at six. 
| A widow with ler veil down, and a red-book | 
in her hand, wil be S. B.” | 

Samson's sufprise at this communication | 
was genuine. 

“They told me,” he said, “that she was | 


| 
ted with them. Now I | 
an sytry of what I heard | 
pocket, the swollen, 

(greasy book, ‘hn he kept voluminous 
notes of all & ne F Sed around him, and turn- 
ing back to a dat§ some four years earlier 
than that atwhich|this event occurred, stum- 
bled at length upoh the entry for which he | 
was looking. 
“O, here it is,” he said; “‘Sarah Bates, | 
California, dancing at New House; came 
from Australia; deserted and robbed by pro- 
tector, G. George Sainton.” How? Is it pos- 
| sible? An idea strikes me. What if George 


jewels, and 








) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| short of the happiness of her life; but this 
man also must have a price! 
moment's hesitation, she rushed towards him 
as he entered the room. 
| you—to speak to you.” 


rrived at this conclusion, | ishment. 


hear us?” 


| knows I would have given my own life to 
dancing in California, and that some ruffiau | 
had gained possession of all her money and 
ad 


| mistake about it, and as I'm the man as have 


it's my duty to gu at once to the nearest 


“Tis here,” she replied, handing it to him. | sainton should only be another form of Saint 

Thereupon he placed his spectacles upon | George, Barry’s partner in the Australian 

his nose, and scanned it eagerly; then coolly | Bank?” 

put it in his waisteoat-pocket. | The notion which thus presented itself was 
It was in vain that Flora demanded it back. | so happy, that old Samson laughed outright 


uable to me. Go on.” 

She did so, mentioning next the ring she 
had abstracted, and given to Barry. At this 
he was still more excited, and eagerly obtain- 
ed from her a minute description of it. 

“And so,” he asked, “ Barry was anxious to 
know how you came possessed of it, and wish- 
ed you to pump Steve about it?” 

oF on.” 

“Indeed! 
thing?” 

“ Suspects anything ?” echoed Flora. 

“O, of course not—of course not,” cried 
Samson, laughing it off; “1 forgot.” 

It was aslip of the tongue adroitly passed 
over: but Flora Hargreaves saw that it con- 
cealed something, and something, too, which 
it concerned her to know. Resolved, how- 
ever, to take her own steps for finding out 
what this might be, she continued her narra- 
tive; and at last mentioned all the details of 
Barry Lincoln's visit to the Locker, and of 
the sailor who had watched his movements so 
eagerly. 


Do you think he suspects any- 











It’s only a | 
guess; but when I'd put this and that togeth- | 


the old man greatly; but in that she was dis- 
appointed. With flashing eyes and animated 
face, he inquired every particular respecting 
the young man—as to his personal appearance, 
his manners, what he had said and done—and 
when all was told, he expressed his disap- 
pointment in peevish tones. 

“You should have watched this man,” he 
said. 

Flora looked up with astonishment. 

“ For what purpose ?” she asked. 

“If only to ascertain whether he might not 
have been successfully played off against the 
other lover. In the game of chess, a simple 
unregarded pawn often endangers kings, 
queens, and knights; in the game of life very 
unimportant persons sometimes bring about 
similar results. Nobody is unimportant who 
has passions to work upon, or secrets to be 
wormed out.” 

The woman listened to the sage of the Hay- 
market with admiration, and also with the 
conviction that his general remark conveyed 
If it did so, he did 
not condescend to explain it: and, with a gen- 
eral promise to make him acquainted with all 


some particular meaning. 


She did not expect that this would interest | 


“Tis useless to you,” he said,“ but inval- | a¢ it; then checking himself, he sat down, and 


quietly thought the matter out. 
| 
| CHAPTER XVIII. 





THE ACCUSATION. 


Wuen Janet Flood recovered from the 
effects of Barry Lincoln’s infamous bargain, | 
she found herself still lying on the bed in the 
| room in Slagg’s house—the room itself dimly 
| lighted by a rushlight, placed in one of those 
| old-fashioned shades, full of ghastly holes, 
_ which refected a monstrous shadow of itself | 
! over the wall and ceiling. Opening her eyes 
| with a sigh of relief, sne could not at first | 

comprehend what place it was, or how it hap- | 

pened that she found herself there. But, as 
if the floodgates of memory were suddenly 
| opened, the truth at length rushed upon her 
started up, scared at the 


| 
| 
| 


mind, and she 
' thought of her terrible position. 
| It seemed to her that fate had brought her | 
to the last point of endurance. Yesterday she 
had feared the return of Walter, whom she so 
ardently loved, only because of the horror 
which she knew he would experience at the 
discovery of his father’s treachery aud the 
foul crime to which he had lent himself, in the 
vain hope of redeeming his position. Then 
she had asked herself, * Must I be the accuser 
of the father to the son?” and the stern voice 
of duty had left her no alternative. To-day 
all was changed. The heart with which her 
own beat in responsive unisonhad been proved 
false to her, yet she felt herself called on to 
make a sacrifice at which her nature revolted, 
to save the guilty from exposure and pun- 
ishment. And this partly because they had 
been kind and good to her, but chiefly be- 
cause they were hix parents, and whatever 
might have been his conduct 


, she loved him 
too well to inflict on him the agouy, at the 
thought of which she tre nbled. 


Had she been a cruel, vindictive woman, 
Janet would have gloated over the means of 
vengeance thus placed in her power. She 
would have said,“ He has done me a wrong 
which nothing can repay; but the opportunity 
is mine. He will return to find those who 
gave him birth condemned to the gallows!” 
But she was not cruel, she was uot vindictive: 


| guilty.” 


| that’s my business; it was his to see that no- 


“What do they say has happened there?” 
she demanded, feebly. 

“Why, they do say,” replied Slagg, relue- 
tantly, with the dogged air of aman who is 
determined to speak his mind, * that Lom, 
Steve isn’t the only man as you've seen in 
your bedchamber.” 

It was said. Slagg had done his duty; but 
he was hardly prepared for the consequences 
of the words he had spoken. Janet did not 
scream, or protest, or burst into tears; but 
she became rigid, her eyes fixed, her lips part- 
ed, and the very blood in her veins was ap- 
parently arrested in’ its course. ‘The man’s 
first impulse was to call assistance; but she 
lifted her hand to stay him, and motioned 
him to silence. Ina few moments the spasm 
was over; it was succeeded by a trembling of 
the whole frame. 

“ They —hare—said—this ?” 
asked, in scarcely audible tones. 

“Tea.” 

“And they are right,” she replied, slowly 
and solemnly, 

“Right! echoed the man, startled and 
alarmed, no less at what she said, than at her 


Without a 


“Slagg,” she cried,“ I have wanted to see 
“To me?” he answered, with some aston- 
“Yes; are we alone? Will no one over- | 


* No one.” 
And he closed the door, and stood with his 


“You know of what I would speak to you,” 
she said; “ for you know what has happened— 
at—at the Locker?” 

He knew well enough; but he nevertheless 
stared in surprise at these words. 

“And did you know of it, too?” he asked. | 

“Yes; I— | 

“Stop! You didn’t do it—you didn’t have | 
a hand in it?” 

“O, no, no!” exclaimed Janet; “Heaven | 


she presently 


save the poor, helpless wretch. But I was | 
powerless—utterly powerless !” { otrange, unnatural manner, 
inet : . : \ et St “dd: “ yet—vy —= 
“ Look here, miss,” said Slagg, taking her | stil ais ae yet—you—see 
\ Nebed ditt fi, an How AROW ter new 


> she tad cient! aoa os 
plain man, and T take plain views of things; ae her shoulders, and without another 
word, advanced toward the door. The stern 


and the views I take o’ this matter is just this. | 
There's been a murder at the Locker, and no | PUt kindly-hearted man would have detained 
her; but she motioned him aside as she moved 


on, slowly, steadfastly, as one might move in 
a trance, 





found it out, what's it my duty to do? Why, 
It was not for some seconds that 
the poor fellow, gazing at the door whieh had 
closed behind her, could realize that she was 
gone! When he did, his lip quivered as he suid: 
“Itshe should do herself a mischief!” 


police-station, and give information concern- | 
ing it. And why don’t I go and do my duty 
like a ’onest man? Is it because I've known 
old Flood a many years, and his wife as hard | 
working a ‘oman as ever stepped in shoe- | 
leather? Or because I've known Walter | 
Flood, his son,and many’s the good turns | SENSIBLE ADVICE. 

aes me? = is it along o’ you, Miss | Keep good company or none. Never } 
anet, who wi , y? No; ’tain't | gogo athe. 
along of any Jas tee Seas tua | idle, Ifyour hands cannot be usefully em- 
it in my heart to believe that Old Abel Flood — — mane — of your mind, 
id this murder; and I'd never forgive my- | Pitas “ . a ee few promises. 
sel if Lled the innocent to suffer for the)” ’° —— ee ee Keep your 
| own secrets, if you have any. When you 
| speak to a person, look him in the face, 
Good company and good conversation are 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


toe 


“ You are a good fellow,” cried Janet, with 
streaming eyes; “and I thank you—I cannot 
say how much I thank you. But if you can- above all things else. Your charac ; 
not succeed in satisfying your mind as to the | 1... contially indeed seenih ten salaeibepllaes 
real perpetrator of this deed 2” eae . eee ee 
“ Then justice must take its course.” } If any one speaks evil of you, - ion life he 

rink no kind 


“The innocent must suffer for the guilty?”  "” that none will believe him, 
: z gulity of intoxicating liquors. Ever live, misfortune 
} 


“ Yes.” 
“ And you call this the course of justice?” | peer et bier deed emengs Whea you 
“Certainly. Abel Flood can't complain. . — % — — sige _ on ene See 

The master of a house is responsible for what's siti , mene Be Ory « Bae Se inate te be 

done in it; and if 1 don't believe that Abel pias . var would prosper. Small and steady 

did this murder with his ewn hand, why, cosas a, hia ee — meageny “« 

mind, Never play at any kind of game of 

, chance. Avoid temptation, through fear you 
may not withstand it. Earn money before 
you spend it, Never run in debt, unless you 
see a Way to get out again. Never borrow 


body did it under his roof.” 

“But I could almost swear that you are 
right,” said Janet, trembling with the recol- 
lection of what she had overheard; “ upon 


: if you can possibly avoid it. Do not marry 
that night there was a strange footstep in the | yytil you are able to support a wife 7 
house.” | ' : 


wht | Speak evil of any one. 
“Ah? | 


“There was a strange voice in altercation | blige si 
with my encle; and what is more—as I pre- 
tended sleep, I saw a strange man enter my 
bedchamber.” 

“Indeed! 
again?” 

“I should. 
thousand. 


Never 


If you can’t succeed at one business, try 
another. If you fail as a cobbler, enter your- 
selfax a member of Congress, 
anything but take to despair. 


You would In short, do 

When Mon- 
sieur Jollie presented his pleture of “ Moses 
crossing the Red Sea,” the curate ofthe Louvre 
threatened to kick it outdoors. Did that dis- 
hearten him? Not at all. He went home, 
added a little crome yellow, to it, gave ita new 


know that man 


I would swear to him among a 
Ife was very tall, thin, and hag- 
gard: his dress was that of a laborer.” 

“Good: and haven't you a notion of his 
name?” 

“That I can only guess,” said Janet; “but "#™e Cesar croming the 
to the best of my belief it was the man who 
is called Steve the 
Giant.” 


Rubicon,” and 
soldit in less than amonuth to the same curate 
Here 


advantage of “ never giving up.” 


among his associates, for ten thousand franes. we see the 
Had Mou- 
Jack Slag t heard this statement with mani- | “UF Jolie been like most nn, the insult he 


fest satisfaction. met with on first going to “ the great National 
Galery,” would have resulted in a shilling’s 
worth of prussic acid. But he waan't like 
most inen, the consequence is he has become 
a lion of the first magnitude. When similarly 


situated, then go and do likewise. 


It appeared, from one or 
two expressions of which he made use, to 
confirm some previous idea, or some fact of 
which he had already possessed himself, 

“I thought as much,” Janet heard him 
mutter; but he did not condescend to ex- 
plain what he had thought. 

On the contrary, his manner was stern and 


—oe 


The retainere of a Norman monastery 


unconciliating, As Janet looked into his fought, and hated one another, during a hun- 
firm, immovable face,-her heart sank within dred and forty years, for the right of hunting 
her. rabbits 

: its. 











NEVER SAY DIE. * 


the very sinews of virtue. Good character is oan 
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When the sweet twilight softly lit the shade; brate?* y 1 if 


And for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid. 


me 


“Hush, Moses, Speak not so,” answered | By the roadside in the ameaster, 


a word of comfort to my boy 


sad that you should be prt 


He is very 


nished for him.” 


Lvery one 


this establishment 


f these works was written expressly fer 


" 
and the copynght ts secures 





; ing rs, Prescott, eto | Ne will send single copier by 
the wife, keeping back the tears. “I will not i aa ema _— te oo “Tcannot telly oe rs oe he Chock painrpaaiall Te be cents each, of ma copies 
We met in crowds! when gaiety was lightin, leave him now. But he will soon leave me. blacksmith’s shop, from way dawn | oxo pt that Tam going to te * 1 must stay set eee ; 
The flashing eye, with ail a syren’s mie . He cannot live much longer.” the ruddy fire burned, andggy struck | Jott, and know net how Teng 1m " — puset-paicd, for ome dollar, ' 
“ v9 : 14 shee » inew ” . : ve EE ‘ 
Where pleasure steeps the soul with smiles inviting ; At that moment Daniel Bryam entered the its cheerful music. The @® sinewy | there. : t of Mr. Loker showed WHITE HAND. or, Ter Narcwer Care 
My face was happy, but U, not my heart! apartment. Even Moses Felton was startled A quick movemen , 


We met in crowds! Ah, how unlike the meeting 


We met in crowds !—and I, who loved so fondly, 


by his appearance. 


and well-looking young ao de- 
: ‘idedly handsome, hi pbeen cut 
Hie looked ike a. wan: cidedly handsome, had hogibeen 








1. - & ? | or g s » of the 
The visitor looked at him a few minutes in | ‘*" See Sr ee 


that he 


The next 


was about to tarh Prov wi, and his 


day she was taken to Cho« ksett, 
x return home until 


This is a tale of the early sett 


jers of Lowmana 


that 


a lite 
folds an interesting epitome ¢ 
i satisfied that and unt sahy ren 
srep fr : ‘losely pot it. destro “e, and ate’ vesed close to him, sati Nt ee ea 
derer from the tomb. He had his hat on, and eroerhy ei and ft, de SLPO YeRR Ce ‘ daughter pressee able to let Jonas know Jocation some two hu ident, told im 8 
Our bosoms knew in hours too quickly gone ! his jug was in his hand preventing each single k waving | ie had at least been able te p IS eae 
YT But once I met thine eyes’ reproof, though fleeting, “ Ah, Moses, how are ye2” he gasped, for | “! the line of beauty, A q@echeeked | where she was goin. charming way 
/ : Ah, Mos 0 a 
{ It haunts my heart—reproaching and alone. he could not speak plainly — 4 shirt, and a somewhat fad@ghort vel- | 
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| and told that she epg Iu hts of the THE SEA LARK: of, Tk Quatnoes : Lots 
; oo ame ¢ as » shi <. 2 — give up all thoughts ° , of the Land and See. his story 
Deemed fondly, for a while, that I loved not; silence. Then, as his features assumed a | “™ color as the shirt, oes, and | he promised to g i rasa A Tale of the Land ane 
But now thou'rt gone, thine image grows more heavy square steel buckle 


strongly 
Within my bosom—ne’er to be forgot! 


We met in crowds! as strangers, coldly, sadly, 
Who ne'er so met, and may not meet again; 
As last we parted !—I had dreamed how gladly, 
But no, O no!—my heart still lives in pain! 

~-_—o--+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A SUDDEN CONVERSION, 


THE simple story I am about to relate pos- 
sesses much interest for those who were ever 
acquainted with the parties concerned, and to 
others its interest will not only be in its truth, 
but also in the peculiar soul-touch it develops, 

In one of the northern towns of Vermont 
lived a young man whom I shall call Daniel 
Bryam. He was a lawyer by profession, and 
one of the most intellectiial men in that see- 
tion of the country. No one possessed the 
confidence of his friends more than did he, 
and no one was better calculated to secure 
the good will and friendship of all with whom 
he came in contact. Business poured in upon 
him, and he fuiled not to give the utmost sat- 
isfaction. 

At the age of twenty-seven Bryam took to 
himself a wife from among the most favored 
ones of the country. Mary Felton experi- 









cold, stern expression, he said, i’ a calm, but 
strongly emphasized tone: 

“Daniel Bryam, I have been your next best 
friend but one. My sister is an angel—but 
mated with a demon. I have loved you, Dan- | 
iel, as I never loved man before, for you were | 
noble, generous and kind; but I hate you 

now, for you are a perfect devil incarnate. | ‘ ‘ >» favor- 

Look at that woman. She is my sister—the | a _ — x ae fig- 

only sister God ever gave me. I wish her to | eae ght ie er ee | git ht 
live with me, but she will not while you live; | Wwe, Be gst ns brights gryee 
yet when you die she will come to me. Thus | " —* ee a oe 
do T pray that God will soon give her joys to Med aco _ shop, a slip 
my keeping. Now, Daniel, I do sincerely | vere te —— minis of aa 
pray that the first intelligence which reaches |” . — war grin. ee pct 
me from my native place, after I shall have gees = ae pg oe Poggi 
pease py new home, may be—that—you— siak aie Sol hed walk- 
are—dead !” ; 

Bryam gazed upon the speaker some mo- | elie sag rey ptegic dae 
ments w ‘aking ie 

its without speaking. | formed a bower of apple wns, betrayed 
| her hiding-place, when Jond walked him- 
| self out of breath to overther; and she 
came forth, her brown eygarkling with 
mirth, and bade him good cag. 

“This is a stolen walk,as.” said the 
girl. “Father and mother | gone to Gro- 
ton this afternoon, to see Mawrence, who 
has just arrived; and as qmoon will be 
. bright, I shall not look for @ much before 


| of the young blacksmitl 
close of a spring day, 
shop door, inhaling the frespeuriously 
watching the few passers-by) 

It was the hour when lalgnspended, | 
and the maidens of the -— 


, at the | 



























“ Moses,” he at length said, “ you are not in 
earnest?” 

“ As true as heaven, Daniel, lam! When I 
know that you are dead I shall be happy, and 
not till then—so goon. Fill your jug, and—” 

“Stop, stop, Moses! I can reform.” 

“You cannot. It is beyond your power. 
You have had inducements enough—enough 
to have reformed half the sinners of creation 
—ind yet you are now lower than ever before. 


: apparel young blacksmith. 
“ e'Then LT shall never return 
g at his | the girl, sadly. 
this matter, and Iw 
| Jonas 
Mr. Loker knew tha 
walking | and he almost resolved to 
| forth to enjoy the springligess of the | Gwa way; but just then the 
small but picturesque-looking 
te ere ’ : 
Seckdeen, Attorney at Law ;” while adjoin- 
ing W : 
everything betokening 
and in a moment he 
Mary installed in such a mar 
as the “ squire’s lady.” 


suffered excessively 
youth is buoyant, and 
pressure. 
young people, 
parties, 
ty and good 
fom all with whom she 


i » isually quiet, 
a prc beer her i ag at 
and sat down by the window, 1h & room ; ee 
The moon shone very brightly, and as she sa 
there she saw a figure 


, father,” said 
“T cannot be deceitful about 
arn you that I shall marry 
*rescott or nO one.” 

pre t Mary was very firm, 
tell her to take her 
hey were passing a 
buigging, on 
painted the words, “ Thomas 
as a fine house, with a large garden, and 
' a genteel residence, 
was busily imagining 
jsion, and figuring 


At first Mary disliked her new home, and 
f ‘ from homesickness. But 
soon rises elastic from 
She became acquainted with the 
and was soon busy with rustic 
quiltings and merry games—her = 
sense being passports to favor 
associated. 

a quilting, and feel- 


» evening she was at 
= ea and even sad, 


coming up the pathway 


ot maritime a 
the most stirring and romantic character, 

portrays scenes In the life history of 
personages with a vivid power and str 
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cality of the dreaded Buccaneers of the he est lo 
dies was in the region where this tale 
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king in 


terest. 
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rHE RED REV ENGER: or, Tar Pirate Kise 


A Tale of the Gulf and its 
Some three hundred years age the lo 


eocurs 


The author has chosen one of the celebrated pt 


rates of that time as the principal character 1p 
and has portrayed 
in bis history with wonderful ekill aud _aintge i 
Written for us by NED BUNTLINE 
or, Tue Privateers on THE 
Pexouscor. This story of ocean life is ee . 
Cobb's best. Tt oecurs during that fertile = rio : 
of adventure, our second war with Great i prsees 
wien the ocean was the ae of our paval pre’ 
4 victory so frequently. 
“lane by . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
AVE: or, Tuk Rover's 
the sea delineates with 
rover, 


scenes and incidents 
his stery, 


Carrive. This story of 
striking interest the fortunes of a reckless hate 
whose daring spirit: aud heedless = ord 
drove him to courses of life and familiarity 
crimes of flagrant and atrocious peo —_ 
Written for us by HENRY P. CHEBRV ER. 


STEEL AND GOLD: or, Tue Heim oF GLES- 


T Revolutionary times is 
: as Prescott. She vinie. ‘This story of our - 

. idnicht.” sminded her of Jonas Presco atinaay tie 
A Go and die, sir, as s . eg midnight. i cee rombatel : uc tee 
enced a strange pride when she gave her miceaealt shat yas 0 as you can, for the “Is there no hope of sa@ing your P& | opened the window and leaned far out, so ~ led with eats the mt a nee 
| oh | | . 7 : . ww oa 
hand to the young lawyer, and if none envied | tree!” ees you thus, shall set mourners rents 2” to get a better view of the new comer ay 
her, many at least prayed that they might be | ! 


as fortunate. 


But ere long a cloud came over the scene. 

Conviviality ran high among the members of | 
the bar, and young Bryam possessed one of | 
those peculiar temperaments which at length | 
give the whole body and soul to the demon of 
appetite. For three years he followed the 
social custom of the times without neglecting | 
much of his business, but finally he sank into | 
the lowest pit of degradation. When at the 
age of five-and-thirty, he had become a con- 
firmed drunkard. He now neglected his cli- 
ents eltomgitar fay one ume to carry any case 
through court. The only business he had 
now*upon his hands was the collecting of 
some few small debts. 

On the evening of his thirty-fifth birthday 
he joined the Washingtonians, and once more 
his bright genius shone out upon the world. 
But it could not last long; amid the examples 
of those who were his constant companions 
he went back to his cups, and down he sank, | 
as rapidly as he had risen. In one short year 
from that time he was a miserable, degraded 
thing. People who had left notes and ac- 
counts with him to collect called at his house, 
and upon inquiring of his wife where he was, 
she would tell them he was away. Poor wo- | 
man! they could not bear to dispute her, and | 
they would go their way, though they knew | 
full well that the remains of Danicl Bryam | 
were prostrate upon his bedroom floor. | 

One day a Mr. Vinson called to see him. 
Vinson had left notes and accounts to the 
amount of several thousand dollars with Bry- 


| 





If I can see him for even one minute I can 


learn all I wish to know.” | 


Mary Bryam spoke not a word, but witha 
tearful eye she turned away, and Mr. Vinson 
followed her. He found Bryam in a back 
room, stretched at full length upon the floor, | 


| 


j all stimulants from a system that for long 


“T fear not. Mother has her heart more 
firmly than ever upon my rrying a lawyer 
ora minister, Think of 2 i as a min- 
ister’s wife! Why, I shoulpull off his wig, 
and turn his bands behindpd hide his ser- 
| mon every Sunday morning 

Long did the loving pa wander onward, 
so absorbed in et the past and 


Bryam’s eyes flashed, and he drew himself 
proudly up. 

“Go,” he said, with a tinge of that old, pow- 
erful sarcasm, that had often electrified a. 
ury, “go to Ohio, and I'll send you news. | 
Go, sir, and watch the post!” 

: With these words Daniel Bryam hurled his 
jug rn the fireplace, and while yet its thou- 
sand pieces were flying over the fl 
strode from the house. Mary sank Sistine 
to the floor, Moses bore her to a bed, and 
thea having culled in a neighbor, he hnveiad 
the brink of the grave, but he did not die. 
“One gill of brandy will save you,” said the 
doctor, who saw that the abrupt removal of 


dreams of the future, thathey did not heed 
the light sound of wheels, mtil they passed a 
turn in the road, where thepair were leaning 


caught her figure before 
their approach; and yielgipg th 
wife, he sprang ‘to the 
to the stile with a quick, passionate gesture, 





years had subsisted on almost nothing else 
was nearly sure to prove fatal. “You can 
surely take a gill and not take more.” 

“Ay,” gasped the poor man, “take a gill, 
and break my oath! Moses Felton shall never 
learn that brandy or rum killed me. If the 
want of it can kill me, then let me die. But I 
wont die! Dll live—live, till Moses Felton 
shall eat his words!” 

He did live; an iron will conquered the 
messenger death had sent, and Daniel Bryam 
lived. For one month he could not even 
walk without help. But he had help—joyful, 
prayerful help. Mary helped him. 

A year passed away, and Moses Felton re- 
turned to Vermont. He entered the court- 
house at Burlington, and Daniel Bryam was 
upon the floor pleading for a young man who 
had been indicted for forgery. Felton started 
with surprise. Never before had Bryam 
looked so noble and commanding, and never 
before had such torrents of eloquence poured 
from his lips. The case was given tothe jury, 
and the youth was acquitted. The successful 
counsel turned trom the court-room, and he | 
met Moses Felton. They shook hands, but | 
they did not speak. When they reached a 
spot where none others could hear them, 
Bryam stopped. 


he said, harshly. 


night.” 

“ Not too late, father, if yar and mother can 
be out,” answered the girl, vith the least per- 
ceptible touch of sauciness i her tone; “ and 
as to a strange man, why, thi is Master Jonas 
Prescott—a young man, faher, well known 
to the inhabitants of Lancster. I thought 
you were acquainted.” 

“ Master Prescott will do yell to make no 
more clandestine appointmers with you, Mis- 
tress Malapert!” said Mr. Leer, not heeding 
the respectful bow of the pung man, who 
cleared his throat in vain for reply. 

“ Master Prescott did not apoint the meet- 
ing, father. I came out fora walk, and he 
offered to see me home.” 

“Well, there is no necessiy now. Jump 
into the wagon, and I will take you home.” 

He turned away with a suden jerk, that 
prevented him from seeing the:lasped hands 
of the lovers, or the light kitson his daugh- 
ter’s brow, imprinted by Jonis. 

Poor Mary! She was uttely forbidden to 
leave the house, except to wk to meeting 


Mi Pa ‘ between her father and moter; and not a 
“Moses,” he said, “do you remember the : 








against a stile. lookingst™¥eht into gach athe, 
that grew near. Her an lo seve ad 


che W88 “Ware of 


“Tt is a late hour to be dit, Mistress Mary,” 
“One vould hardly have 
expected a modest maidin to be roaming 
about with a strange mm at this time of 









and recognized her. 


as he, and he looked up ani ; 
“y ary’s hiding-place 


is her’s hint as to M : 
ais ee kept until she saw that his ae 
and life depended on seeing her again. ' ol 
although Mrs. Prescott was proud spate 1 te 
wish that her son would not marry cco 
family that felt he was beneath them, vans ne 
could not bear to see him unhappy, and so 
she disclosed to him the secret of Ge Lae 
abouts of her who was dearer to him than se 

That very day he went to Chocksett, foune 
Lavnnn Wave wae nassing the evening, and and 
privately married at the house of a friend, 
who was interested in their happiness, 

Not daring to return home, they lived for 
some time in great seclusion, andeeven pov- 
erty, hoping that time would reconcile Mr. 
Loker to his child. But the summer waned, 
and they heard nothing from him. They then 
ventured to take a sinall house on the edge of 
the woods, in Lancaster, and Jonas returned 
to his forge, in order to get something to keep 
the wolf trom the door. Mary, left alone for 
the first time, employed herself in washing. 
Scanty indeed were heraccommodations, Tra- 
dition says that a two-quart kettle for boiling, 
and a large pumpkin-shell for a washtub, com- 
prised their extent. 

Here Mr. Loker found her on that day. 
He had found that he could not live apart 
from his child any longer; and on seeing her 
husband at his work again, and feeling that 
he could not blame him for loving Mary, he 
put down all pride, went up to the forge like 
a man, told Jonas to forget the past and bring 
home his wife that very night. There was 
gladness around many hearths when the news 
was told, for all liked the young couple, and 
rejoiced at the reconciliation. 

And from this union, which after all was so 
happy, sprang the long line of brave, and 
good, and learned men—warriors, scholars 
and statesmen—of the honored name of Pres- 
cott, and which, we thank Heaven, is not yet 
extinct in our beloved land. 


| 
| 


| tion when the rising genius of the elder Napoleon 
| 
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fine delineation of character. 
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NEVERFAIL: or, THE CHILDREN OF apna 

pex. This is another = ae vf 
pate er kes of Rentocky the scenes 
part of the last century, 
Imost the sole monare h 
and the story is replete 
lent of the most thrilling 


popular. ‘ 
are laid in the closing 
when the red man was @ 
in those vast regions, 
with adventure and incic 


i it. : 
ries forus by . Dr J. H. ROBINSON. 


_ ey « Younc Hunter 
| ORLANDO CHES Hons SFB cae pave inane 
wrou,ht out a series of domestic scenes in private 
life. -» much interest. The reader is led along 
from incident to incident, each increasing in viv- 
idness, until in its denouement it unfolds a moral 
of great effect. 
| Written for us by 
| MARION’S BRIGADE: 


GOONS. 


a oe 


SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
or, The Licgur Dra- 
A Tale of the Revolution. Among the 
many tales which our Revolutionary struggles 
have drawn from the pens of talented historians 
and story-tellers, none perhaps excels in interest 

| this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 
Written for us by Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, Tae Duke ann THK Laz- 
zanone. This Italian story of Naples and its 
| environs, is one of stirring interest. Ite scenes 
| are depicted with much power, and its deserip- 

| tions are lifelike and striking. 

| Written forus by . SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
| THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dincue tix 
BackwoopsMan. This is a vivid « ot East 
and West, unrivalled in plot and ‘le It 
has proved one of the most popul yke ever 
issued from this establishment. Its incidents are 
portrayed in a playful vein of humor that en- 
gages the reader's interest at once, and some of 


| 
| its sterner descriptions are instinct with power. 


Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


| BIANCA: or, Tuk Stan or THE VALLEY. This 


story is a fine romance of the Alps, written with 
much skill. The time in which its scenes are 
laid is during that period of the French revola- 


was just bursting upon the European world in all 


Mary was an only daughter, the dol of him- 
self and his wife, and the presumtive heiress 


fried, boiled and raw—until he is convinced 
pis fin the kee. wi | Made for life.” 
Mrs. Bryam was called in, the key was pro- | 


stirring events, and the recital of many of them 


am to collect, and he was anxious about them. | 
HE poor wife anwered him as usual—that her | 
husband had gone away. | 
“My dear madam,” returned Mr. Vinson, | 
“TI know your misfortune, and I appreciate 
your feelings, but I must see your husband. 
\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


eee 
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duced, and Mr. Vinson found his money—four 


That evening Mary Bryam was among the 


that they have so entered his system that it 


bere gives a great charm to this story. 


—_——_+- sees sidiinee its power and glory. The characters which ap- 

. eves seaonies Se * single walk was she allowed 6 take, after that iF ar in this story are replete with interest and 

f with a jug of Medford rum by his side! With | bar oP nga eg EIR YOAT SOT” eerie save up the rocky hillto the meeting- HOULAR BFFROT OF FOOD. | individuality, and ‘home ands of the intricate 
| much effort Vinson aroused the poor man to ie Will ce cai idl ae ae house. But she was too cheetul to despond, A man informs us that for many weeks past | workings of human nature. | 
a state of semi-consciousness, and asked him Gua ph ‘jn es ae nem UACK? nsay though heartily weary of her-oafinement, he has been sadly afflicted with drowsinesa, and Written for us by . AUG. J.H.DUGANNE. | 

| if he had done anything about the notes and eee ith poy ot on The father of Mary was a pssably rich man | ® desire to sleep, even before the god of day | THE REBEL SPY: or, Tux Kixo’s Voucsreens. 

' accounts he had left with him. “pT sn I op 8 : id?” —that is, he owned tine orchads-grazing and nn Gown, Fora loag time beng was un- | This is a story of the siege of Boston during the 

i “Yea” returned the lawyer, in a weak, a i. Ao in - repaid ? | tillage land, and an excellen fem stock, be- able to discover the cause, but he did so at last Revolutionary war, and gives many details of 

husky, hiceoughing voice. “I've had the | - pe tay = on ene ot te | sides, it was whispered, a Inand of money, eatlefactorily. He says for several months he | incident and romance of « highly graphic char- 

money for you over a month. I've deducted | pay “9 el . ~ a ; , | which he was too cautious téenbark in any has been * the habit of taking with his break- | acter, and told in a spicy and interesting manner. 

my per centage, and you'll find the rest in The brie Pr = honest, unperjured oer enterprize, and kept it idle in hiistrong box. fast hens’ eggs served up in various forms— Our revolutionary history was one pregnant with 

that trunk. Mary's got the key.” | : at has bound me thus far was | 
if 


thousand and some odd hundreds of dollars— | 
all right and safe. 

In his worst moments Bryam never used 
for himself a single penny he held in trust. | 
Hundreds there were who labored hard to re- 
claim the wanderer, but without effect. Year 
after year went by, and he sank lower and 
lower—yet his wife left him not. Her broth- | 
er, a young lawyer, named Moses Felton, 
often urged her to fors: 





ke her husband, at the 
same time offering her 4 comfortable home be- 
neath his own roof, but she would not listen. 
At length all hope was given up. Week 
after week would the fallen man lie drunk on 
the floor, and not a day of real sobriety mark- 
ed his course. I doubt if such another case 
was ever known. He was now too low for 
conviviality, for those with whom he would 
have associated would not drink with him. 
All alone, in his own office and chamber, he 
drank the accursed poison, and even his very 
life seemed the offspring of the jug. In early 
spring, Moses Felton had a call to go to 


to all his wealth, if she married tauit him. 

As to Mary, she cared little fonny one ex- 
cept Jonas Prescott, who had waed on her 
home from singing-school throug! one entire 
winter, before Mr. Loker waked u to the fact 
that he dared to love her. 

Never had Mary received a arsh word 
| from her father before, and she cold not be- 
lieve he was in earnest, until he premptorily 
forbade her speaking to her lotr, 


happiest of the happy. No allusion was made 
in words to that strange scene of one year 
before, but Moses could read in both the 
countenances of his sister and her husband | 
the deep gratitude they did not speak. | 

And Daniel Bryam yet lives, one of the | 
most honored men of Vermont. Five times | 
has he satin the State legislature: thrice in 
the senate, and once in the national congress, 
and he is yet a noble man, and an ornament 
to society, declining all offers of public office, 
from the fact that his profession is more lnera- | 
tive, while plenty of others want the offices 
which he cares not for. 

Many who read _ this will know the charac- 
ters whom I have thus used, and will at once 
recognize the true individuals beneath the 
fictitious names I have borrowed. 


Jonas 
table as any one else. His mothervas a dear 
old lady, of pleasant and refinec manners, 
whom every one loved. Mary hacoften vis- 
ited her, and loved to hear from br lips the 
memories of her English home, an her own 
lite while yet a maiden in its please shelter. 
Nor less did she like to hear of thehildhood 
of the widow's only son 





her faithind trust 
that he would never disgrac 


woe ——— 





Tailors may not be a very terrible set of 
human beings; but we have seen many a mili- 
er who, althe 


sullied name. 

Although confined to the ho 
the week, Mr. Loker did not toncur the 
scandal of shutting up his daught? on the 


” 


through 
tary on 





ugh vain of his courage, 
couldn't look his tailor in the face. 


tik 





becomes necessary for him to retire when the 
hens go to roost! If it also has the effect to 
arouse him in the morning at the hour the 
hens are abroad, we think the result will be 
beneficial in the end. 





+ere 


GRAND ELEMENT OF SUCCESS. 
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Before quitting the subject of manuseript, 
let me earnestly recommend to all who handle 
the pen—whether in writing plays for manag- 


Prescott, she thought, was quiteas respee- | ers, prescriptions for patients, articles for edi- 


tors of periodicals, or petitions and memorials 
to the powers that be—to study caligraphy. 
Many plays have been thrown aside, many 
articles have been returned, many prescrip- 


| tions misinterpreted, and many petitions ne- 


clected, because it was either impossible or 


difficult to decipher them. Next to the pos- 


| session of a good hereditary estate and a good 


| 


tured speect 


sce his fher’s un- | temper, a good handwriting will be found the 
best auxiliary to push through life with. 


sores 
Eloquence, says a recent writer, fs the pic- 
2 of poetry and prose. 
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This story of sea and 
Jand adventure is one of great interest. The 
principal incidents are located on the coast of 
England, although the dew elopments of the story 
carry the reader into scenes in the eastern world, 
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his sympathies in favor of the heroes of the tale 
It is @ fine portraitare of some of the extremes of 
hur.cn character. 
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THE SCOUT: or, Tok Sianrancorkns or THe 

Revovetion. This is one of the most captivat 
ing of all the military stories we have ever iseued, 
full of the romantic spirit of the vivid period to 
which it relates, and written in the most pleasing 
myle of its accomplished author 
have so many * 


Where we 
Sharpshouters in the feld, as 
we bave to-day, this story has a peculiar signifi 
cance, and will be eagerly read by all, both at 
home and in the camps 
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Port's Corner, 
LOVE’S VICTIM. 
When Seth got home from mackerelling, 

He sought his Sarah Ann; 


And found that she—the heartless thing! 
Had got another man. 


wee 


And then most awful tight he got, 
And then he went away, 

And bound himself to go and cut 
Live oak in Florida. 


He pined upon the live oak lands, 
He murmured in the glades; 
His axe grew heavy in his hands, 

All in the wildwood shades. 


Mosquitoes bit him everywhere, 
No comfort did he get; 

And O, how terribly he'd swear 
Whenever he got bit. 


At last, despairing of release, 

, And wishing himself dead, 

He went into the woods a piece, 
And chopped off his own head. 





TO WEARY HEARTS. 
O weary hearts! © slumbering eyes! 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utter desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.—LoNnorEe.tow. 





DEEP FEELING. 
T felt to madness! but my full heart gave 
No utt to the i within. 


abl 





still 
The feeling was most poignant.—PrERciv AL. 





ELOQUENCE, 
Men are more eloquent than women made; 
But women are more powerful to persuade. 
Ranpourn,. 





tooe > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MORAIMA, 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 





BY ERNEST VANE, 


the word is so often misapplied, that we al- 
chivalric spirits—heroes in heart, who only 


brave and heroic, who can doubt? As true 
heroes as they whose hearts beat to join the 


lived since. We Aaa mang corre o00 

and gentle women who joined the heroic | 
bands; and their star never sets! Fium the | 
far depths of the past, the old, old story that 
comes to us of Long Ago, brings up the forms | 
of kings and warriors—of lovely queens and | 
ladies—of glorious knights, sans peur, sans | 
reproche; and like those pictures of the old 
masters, which are restored, after ages have 
passed over them and are brought out, fair 
and bright and fresh, as if painted for immor- 
tality, so does the glory of those old Christian 
warriors, battling for the Cross, gleam upon 
us in these Jatter years, undimmed by that 
whieh overshadows all other things. We see 
the bright hues of that unfaded sunset, and 
weave them into the likeness of belted knights 
with erimson scarfs and bright plumed hel- 
mets. So lettheir memory rest with us, until 
we too join the immortal band of eonquerors— 


Leon & Chatillon was one of the bravest H 
and wo t of these Christian warriors. | 
No stain, save one, had ever rested on the | 
house of Chatillon. Bernard de Chatillon, | 
better known as the Lion Chief, had a son 
who joined the army of the Crusaders. When | 
he returned from the war, he brought with | 
him a wife from among the Infidels. A deed | 
so shocking required the utmost secrecy in 
concealing ; and Bernard hid her in the castle, 
from those who would have sacrificed the 
beautiful Paynim to their vengeance, had she 
been discovered. Again the Infidels charged 
upon the city of the Cross; and the savage old 
hero, indignant that his son did not go forth 


Words were too weak—they were unknown; be: | 


WE hear—in these days—of chivalry; and 


| 
| 
| 
most sicken at the sound. That there are | 
wait the trumpet eall, to prove themselves | 
| 
| 
( 


ete But, after all, our imaginations 

nger longest with the Crusaders than | 

: an 5 2 2 3 

1 sdiedteak ae gallant pacer li | order to be near the beautiful stranger, if 
LY 








“ Does my his?” aske 
| Aymer, calm 

A wild CTY @ainer’s lips. 

“ Did I notemer, that we have 

no father! bart the world now. : 

. No father, no; 2 it will be | wh 
Year after year, father and sons remained to carry bacl ~merhet Ofa 
at Palestine, fighting under the holy banner, | father murdetgg of a brother 80 
until the youths had attained to full and no- | lost to shameyg pis bosom the vile 
ble manhood. Nor did they shame that man- | daughter of th ‘ 
hood; for constant deeds of bravery marked | “On your liga ainst her. She 
their course. Nor less did the youths pre- | is as pure as thos.” 
serve all the beautiful home virtues for which, | 1 
as well as knightly deeds, the family of de 
Chatillon were distinguished. Dearly hadthe moments of Yefife by her side—” 
brothers loved each other, and both were “Tell me. ing Rainer! Is my 
fondly attached to the father who had led father dead?” d 
them forth to the field for which their young “ By heavenga and buried! Do 
hearts had panted. 


as he had never before shed, lay upon his 
cheek. He stroked back the long, light hair 
that lay upon Rainer’s brow, and wound 
Aymer’s darkcurls around his finger, with 
alinost womanly tenderness, as he gave his 
consent. 


light 


| 
| 
“Yet you yin her arms, to fight 
for the Cross—paway the precious 





| not by his woug@ in batue, with only 


Fiercely the conflict waged. Phalanx after ig? Not surely that 
, gea. any one son by hisiy the tale of shame | thise AN iden’s hat ing 
phalanx had fallen on both sides; and now, pretender Infidels! No; buta maiden’s hand is loosing | 


ache xe the 
when the sun was going down upon a sea of pond ‘ion wapel ate gang po 
| blood, the victory lay with the Christian host. né aul -— ; 

| Two young and handsome warriors were still sie ; é ill ; 

battling, hand-to-hand, Fora time,itseemed — y, eu enna | we grit have sent 
doubtful whether the Cross or the Crescent for me tet o 
would prevail; but at length the latter gave | pa; mY ; oll 
way before the powerful arm of the young ian ae a 
Christiad® knight. The Saracen was con- | eros 7 
quered; and, wounded and sore, was taken to tal eof 
the camp of the Christian, a captive. | pe aeapess forge 
It was Aymer de Chatillon’s good sword | i lip Tous, cniee enough. 

that triumphed; and the conquered prisoner t poh 4 pO \ a a ed last 1 
was the son of the Saracen, Emir Melech. It | ss a Me ie arpad a who would | 

was evident that the youth’s days were num- | h nf ia amy r a cals of Leon 4 
bered; but Christian kindness and sympathy | cheat aie ‘ S gs ynim mistress ? 
were freely bestowed upon him. ly ; na edie hy het ere he died, 
Just as the midnight hour arrived, Aymer | Se ata a prea the enemy’s 


| and it finished 
| spear had only § God may forgive you, 


| Aymer, but I cf? | 
| 
| 









eunly jealous of his 
ir whole tale.” 
© back to your orien- 


| 
| 
| 
| that you ever had a 
| 


| 
| 
| 


, and Rainer de Chatillon entered the ten 
| where lay the dying captive. They led ina 
| weeping maiden who had been captured and , = 
| brought to the camp, quite early in the pro- | An hour lat 41 Aymer stood beside 
| gress of the fight. The half-closed eyes of the Moraima, with jg armor on, 3S if ready 
| young man opened suddenly, as her sobs met | for the field. Soaked up surprised. 
| his ear. He stretched out his arms toward | “Why is thisg oe 
| her with a glad ery that seemed to bring back | 4] go to tgpttle-tield, Moraima, to 
| the life that had so nearly retreated. | 
| tered a single word, “¥ ima.” i 
| owe caeien yd “el KS mpny The girl | turn, victorious. | 
the couch where he lay, and covered | & Victorious @whom? Aymer, go not | 
| the pallid face with her kisses. is very ing 
| ” thegehiie dene haoehant | to-day, of all dagr on this very morning, 
bags ws ear brother! is it thus that I} Kaled has sworngake the life of him who 
| hold the ‘flower of Islam?” she ex- | killed my t 
poarnnt | i ed my brothe 
The pale hands were lifted, as if to wipe hes ope al } 
away he : : ; ipe | gs that of a Saracthief, who was to lead the 
ay her tears, She dried them quickly, and | pattle that day. 4d was Kaled her lover? 
turning with a proud look at the captors, she “ f jealous 
peers . | He asked the quepn ina storm of Je a 
re j si ; er—the 
— hristians, you have killed my brother. | om ay Post —— 
You will, at least, allow me to stay by him pies sige 
until—until—”_— She could say no more. t sigs sri ~e for his father’s 
The brothers left her to the sad task of mentee scacs san eepcapraneate 
soothing his last moments; but kindly watch- 
ed until morning at the door of the tent, in 












sword was that ‘ bitter moment, shame 
¥ After his orn, he Sought the beautiful cap- | They ma, not, 1 one 7. hee Lap 
qv were needed. At dawn, a piercing shriek | tive, pty sa Oot awed him. Never | band glorious years; from many & pore 
the de ; ' ‘ -- ARLad nett before 80 perfect ) areas nas peor 
the Christian soldiers had arrayed her brother | 9 shrin © oki her of the grand old chief them!” 
for the grave. who h WF ais son’s' Paynim bride. —__—___+.68-2—__—_— 


His gentle care struck her as strange ina 
foe who had destroyed her brother; but it was 
too sweet to her wounded heart, not to be 
gratefully accepted. Long before the dead 
brother was committed to the grave, two 
hearts were given up to as mad love as that 
which swayed the son of the Lion Chief and 
his Paynim maiden. All—all was forgotten, 
save the new delight of being beloved. 


He said that, as ner had copied the son, 
sv he must copy tle father. She must die by 
his hand! 

Moraima was m weak, tearful child. All 
that is noble, selfsacrificing or brave in the 
heart of woman, ras with her in this hour of 
desolation. 

“Your family jas cost me two brothers,” 
she answered, proudly. “I, too, can die, 


for have we not all to prove curselyes heroes 2] 


The trumpet sounded forth to the battle of 
another day. Aymer heard it not, while lis- 
tening to the grief of the beautiful captive; 
and Moraima, forgetting that it was the same 

hand that held hers, that had sent her brother 
to his death, was listening to words of wild 
love from his conqueror. Had she thought of 
her father then, it would have turned back the 





another victim; he last my father can lose. 
Strike, Rainer dChatillon! I am ready!” 
There was sosething so grand in this self- 


fered hand. She saw him as 
came on, moving amon 
all had a word or a caress for the 
orite. 
Aymer, and sa ; 
ich he heard his whisper. 
anew in her he 
cheek. 
At midnight, 
at the pavilion wher 
watching; and then t ; 
from the place toward the pri 
tive knight. He woke to see, a he 
one of the guards who were 
his death. \ 
to have been his bride, 
and then he roused up © 
his readiness. 


| vou hear, Ay h was caused, | heart upbore 
y ear, Aymigis deat = shrink even then. 


the heavy chain. 

| him gently, andl 
| way, whe 

po Paige ; They place him ina bar, 
: j | tains, 
agers ape gt | = turbaned figure, 
\ tightly around 
| prothers were one 
was the 

t. God | hour, Rainer shrank W 
1 | ments which 
ight. | mute scorn, 


e | er than country, home 
for her is stronger t 
stronger than in death. 
hour of her grie’ 
sacrificed the lite of her brothe 
that of mine. 
clasp your Christiar 
member that mine is as de: 
you one Vow from m 

| a weapon ag 


the gray twi- 

g the troops, who | 
petted fav- | 
Then she watched him as he drew near ae 
w the start of surprise with 
Hope spTaug | inat 
art and brightened her pale 
there was & hurried meeting 
e she and Selim were 
hree figures stole softly 
son of the cap- 
deemed, 
to bear him to o'el 
f her who was bee 


sive 


One brief thought o 
in his far away home, 


nough to proclaim 
Even in death, Rainer’s brave 
itself nobly. He would not 
But what soft touch is | py 
of rude and savage 


Two Moorish slaves raise | 
year him down & sloping path- | th 
re he hears the sound of waves. | 
ge with silken cur- 
bedecked like Cleopatra’s 5 and then, 
with its robes pressed 
it, came forward and the 
e more face to face. It 
Jast time they met. Even in that 
ith scorn from the gar- 
Aymer wore. Aymer felt the 
and answered it by a proud look. 
«“ This is my promised bride, Rainer! Dear- | 

t and friends. My love 
han any tie that holds me, 
It was born in the 
f for him whom I slew. I 
r—she restores 
Farewell, Rainer. When you 
1 bride to your heart, re- 
ar to me. Bear with 


th 
te 


y lips—l will never bear 


ainst the Christians. Be content | 


: me | 
with this—and now depart in peace. 


He ut- | avenge my fathdgath, Farewell, till L re- | niore 
| boyhood 
ness, 
was weeping 


| Rainer and his preserve 


Hejly remembered the name | again on earth. 


| 


last of | was of the brother who was 


| 


the field; but Rainer, | friends bit the 


the Cross, was thea, and the blood upon his | parth has drunk deep the ¥ 
i Moraima’s last brother. | Fate has no power to dim 


He bent his head for a moment, to kiss once | 
the lips he had loved to press In his | 
; and Rainer, melted from his stern- 
gave a brief caress to each. Moriama 
" g, as she lay upon Aymer’s breast. | 
A moment more, and the waters lay between 
1 rs. They never met 
heard the thrilling wt-cTy fox 
the Cross, and Rainer met his death, pond 
battling for the sacred emblem. His last wort 
idling inglorious- 
ly in the enemy’s camp, while kindred and 
dust at the Saracens feet. 


Again was 


“O happy in their homes, the noble dead! 


death—true to hijatred for the enemies of | The seal is set in their majestic fame. 


rencrous blood they shed, 
1 their stainless name. 


IRISH GIRLS. 
An American gentleman, travelling in Ire- 
land, writes home the following account of his 
experience: “ Of course we admire the beauti- 


handsome, and often lovely peasant girls, is 
nowhere to be seen, even in Ireland. Lime- 
rick is quite famous for the beauty of its wo- 
men—for their bewitching grace, their finely 


quantity of amusing stories ate tol 


transpired on the road between Butfalo and Roch- 
| ester that is really about as 
anything we have heard lately, anc 


way home. ‘ 
A gentleman having business to transact at Syre- 


cuse took the evening train from B 


and being considerably 
asleep just the other side of Attica, am 
| from his position when 
to collect the tickets. 
transferred to another train, 


arranged themselves comforts 
—all except our friend. He 
that nothing waked bim. 


was leaving, and the passengers | 
cars in which they had been riding, 
into the same train in which the slee 


Rochester. 


paying from Rochester to 
over the amount, subsided 
to finish his snooze. 


ful lasses of Limerick, and a larger number of 





Mester's Lienic. 





SLEEPING IN THE CARS 
sreat many funny things happen. and any 
‘i 1 lL of occufrences 
take place on railroads. A little tne ident 
good of its kind as 
1 proves concla- 


ly that the longest way round is the shortest 


uffalo at 7 
ock, and departed on his journey Having 
ring the whole day 

he fell sound 
d only stirred 
the conductor came about 
At Rochester passengers are 
which takes them 
st, and those who had come from the West had 
bly in the other tran 
was so sound asleep 


n laboriously engaged du 
fatigued, 


The consequence was 


at the cars started at their time and he aa oe 
7 j the other 
in from the east arrived just 4* 
sions for Buttalo left the 
and stepped 
per came to 
Another conductor was in charge of 
se train, and was obliged to wake the gentleman 
» obtain his fare. 
“Do you go through, sir?” asked the conductor. 
“ Y-e-s," replied the sleepy head. ~ 
“T'll take your fare.” 
“How much?” 
“ Eleven shillings.” 
or that he 
ow that’s cheap,” supposing 
tag “ Auburn—and forking 


into his former poser 


was 


At Attica he was again shaken unmer ifully by 


the ecaductor and his tare again demanded. = 

“ By George, I've slept like a book all the ae 
never had a better bed in the cars in my He 
What's the fare ?”” 

* Ninety-three cents.” 

“Well, that’s cheap—cheaper 
paid before,” and he again re 


than I have ever 
lapsed into wncon- 


sciousness. 
By-and-by the cars arriv ed 
: vont here e' 
falo; the noise and contusion ; 
ened our traveller, and he left the cars with bec 
rest of the passengers. On alighting > co 3 
short, stared about, rubbed his eyes, stared ag ane: | 
| Jooked at the lamps, then at the conductor, 
| finally exclaimed: 
“Well, by thunder!" 
| “Why, what's the matter?” 
“ Where am 1?” : 
| “« Why, in Buffalo, to be sure. You cant ge any 
further west on this road.” ; ; ‘i 
| “Well, this is pretty business! Last night 
| Syracuse, and now find 
‘ gat Buttale. 


at the depot Bat- 
fYectually awak 


asked the conductor. 


| took the cars here to go to 
| myself at five o'clock in the morning 
| If L aint an ass, there never was one. sa 
And off he went, muttering and swear ~ oii 
| at himself, the swearing being done ade sa 5-4 
| nerfous but very malignant—strong put ve eel 
} sentimental, such as would be highly improy 


care polite. eS 


“(O, dear, dear, dear, what shall I do, Mra, Jen- 
kins?” asked a heart-stricken wife of her friend, | 
the other day. “Here's my poor husband, with | 

i] 
| 


to and 


| his nerves all unstrung, a wanting sleep, and can't 
get it. He's laid awake for twenty-seven days, 
Mrs. Jenkins, if he’s laid awake an hour—twenty- 
seven everlasting days and uights—and can't get a | 
wink. What sball | do to put him to sleep?” | 

* Poor emaciated critter!" exclaimed Mrs. Jen- | 
kins. “Poor soul, I'm afeared you will have to 
give him up and let bim go. Husbands must die, 
you know, Mrs. Moggs. It is ordered so by natur."’ 


“Eh, what's that? I thought I heard him 
speak,” said Mrs. Moggs, going towards the bed- 
room. The sufferer was turning over in bed. 





formed features, their dark hair and eyes, 
their elegance of form and stately carriage— 


sacrifice that Jainer’s heart was touched. 
He left her preence, and bade the soldiers 
take her to herather’s camp and receive the 
offered ransom He knew not, then, thata 
price had beemet upon his own head, as the 


| girls. We spoke of this matter in the hearing 
of our driver, but he set down the far-famed 
beauty of the Limerick lasses at a low figure. 
“Fine girls! 
we 


and this is characteristic even of the poorest | 


Ay, fine enough till their | 


current of that blood that was now flushing 
her cheek to crimson. Allah! had Emir 
Melech but looked upon his daughter then, as 
she lay in the arms of a Christian! the slayer, 
too, of his only beloved son! save the youth- 
ful Kaled. 

Hark! What mournful dirge fills the air 
with its sad notes? Whatis that tramping 
sound, as if armies were slowly moving to the 
warlike, yet melancholy music. The sound 
struck upon Aymer’s heart, like a prophecy 
of evil. Such a dirge as that was meet for 
the noblest of Christian warriors. Instine- 
tively he rushed to the door, giving one look 
back to the couch of the sad maiden. She 


murderer of thitwo sons of Melechk. But on 
the second dayifter Moraima’s return, he was 
taken captiveand carried to her father's 
camp. In vairMoraima pleaded for his life. 
The emir’s deree had gone forth, and not 
even his daugker’s entreaties could move his 
stern purpose. 

The maiden} once light heart was worn 
down with its sccumulated sorrows. Aymer, 
where was he, yho alone could soothe them ? 
Alas! not evenhis absence had such crush- 
ing power as te approaching death of his 
brother. Loviig Aymer as she truly did, she 
saw, With a wonan’s perception, that Rainer 
was the nobler-haracter. She learned to ap- 





to subdue them, wreaked his rage upon the 
little beauty. Drawing his sword, he sought | 
her in her chamber; and when Leon went 
thither, all that remained to him of her for 
whom he had become a traitor, was a lifeless 
corpse. The seene of this terrible deed was 
an old tower, around which was soon flung a | 
cloud of mystery. When night threw her | 
shadows over the tower, strange sounds 
frightened the inmates of the castle; and a 
woman's voice seemed to breathe forth a deep 
ery. They who dared ascend to its lonely | 
solitude, declared that the stains of blood 
were still upon the floor, although centuries 
had elapsed since the deed was done, and 
that they had deepened to an ebony hue. 

To this story of the past, the two young | 
sons of Leon de Chatillon often listened, from 
their father’s lips. So impressively did he | 
tell it, and so earnestly did he charge their | 
young minds with the terrible stain—not of | 
blood by the Lion Chief—but by the son, in 











| 
} 
| 
| 


the youths had learned to regard it with un- | 
mingled awe and horror. 
Again the trumpet sounded which called | 
the Chatillon to rally around the standard of 
the Holy Cross. The father, still active and | 
brave as in early youth, made ready to an- | 
swer its summons, But what delight and 
surprise lighted up the faye of the gallant | 
knight, when his two fair boys, scarcely be- 
yond the age of childhood, knelt at his feet, 
and begged to accompany him! Tears, such | 














wedding one of the Saracen's daughters—that | 


had fainted. It was all too recent, after her 
brother's death. That mournful dirge had 
brought back all her wo. Could he leave her 
then? No, he turned back and laid the sweet 
face upon his bosom, and applied a powerful 
Turkish perfume so freely that it soon awoke 
her from that deathlike trance. Itspungency | And, in her nidst soul, she vowed to deliver 
had exhausted her, however, and soon she | him if possike. 
slept, calmly, with only the trace of tears upon | 
her cheek. The sun ws just setting over the grand old 
He went out quietly; but with a heavy | square whee the marshalled hosts of her 
foreboding still at his heart, for which he | father wereitationed, for the night previous 
could not account. At the door of the tent, | to that detanined on for the death of Rainer 
a sight met his eye, that almost stilled the | de Chatilla. Moraima, sitting at her win- 
beatings of his heart. It was a funeral pro- | dow, gazedit them with a deep pain at her 


preciate the bavery that had made him con- 


manes of his paent—a rebuke to his brother's 
defection. Sheprized, too, the sweetness and 
nobleness thit nade him abandon that pro- 








cession ; 
pageant came Rainer de Chatillon, his mourn- | 
ing plume overshadowing a brow like marble. | 
‘As the latter caught sightof Aymer, his look 
changed to one of proud scorn and contempt. | name, ther was a spell that would lift from 
“Away, parricide!” he exclaimed. “ Let ' her that bavy burden of wo. And, as if in 
not my eyes behold one who has brought a | answer tonat despairing cry, a figure was at 
father to the grave.” | that momet seen by her among the troops 


set clouds aly served to strengthen. 
In the bierness of her soul, she cried out 
the belovecname of Ayer; as if, in that 


“Rainer! this to me? What have I | that bore iis resemblance, It must be Ay- 
! done?” | mer. Sheratched him earnestly, as he passed 
“Done! nothing! When our trumpet | through t multitude, fn his unwonted garb. 


sounded to arms who was missing? Who, | 
when father and brother were in the thickest 
of the fight, lay ingloriously in the arms of a 
Paynim girl? Ah! J have seen you half- 
mad with rage, when the story of shame was | the Prinés Moraima will see him at mid- 
told you of our ancestor. You are doing | night, ine litte pavilion. Be secret, Selim 
your best now, it seems, to copy the deed hat | for life ad death walt upon your fidelity.” 
stalns the annals of our race,” | The pgs bent his knee and kissed her prof- 


“ Selim she said to a little page who was 
awaiting ier commands in the next room; 
“do you te that figure, walking with such 
noble air Goto him, privately, and say that 





ject when hese her rising superior to death, | 


husbands bate ‘em! 


‘em ?” 
“Sure they do, and don’t they desarve it, 





ceive the ides ¢ offering her a sacrifice to the | 


and foremost in the mournful heart, whic the crimson drapery of the sun- | 


too? A parcel of idle, lazy hussies—thinking 
of nothing but the boys, and getting them to 
marry them.” 

“ But the boys are fond of the girls, too.” 

“Not half so bad as the girls—they wont be 
aisy sir, They wont let the boys alone! If 
they did, the boys ‘nd never think ov them, 
I have been in England, sir, and seen the Eng- 
lish girls get up in the morning and get their 
house tidied before breakfast, and make every- 
thing snug at home for a poor man—that’s the 
kind of a girl for a wife, sir, not: your pretty 
idle things like thim there ?” 





MOTHER OF PEARL. 
Mother of pearl is the hard, silvery, bril- 
liant internal layer of several kinds of shells, 
particularly oysters, which is often variegated 


with changing purple and azure colors. The | 


large oysters of the Indian seas alone secrete 


this coat of sufficient thickness to render their | 


shell available to the purposes of manufac- 
tures. The genus of shell-tish called Penta- 
dine furnishes the finest pearls, as well as the 
mother of pearl; it is found in greater per- 
fection round the coast of Ceylon, near Or- 
mous, in the Persian Gulf, at Comorin, and 


among some of the Australian seas. The bril- | 


liant hues of mother of pearl do not depend 
upon the nature of the substance, but upon 
its structure. The microscopic wrinkles or 
furrows which run across the surface of every 
slice, act upon the reflected light in such & 
way as to produce the chromatic effect. Sir 
David Brewster has shown that if we take, 
with very fine black sealing wax, or with the 
fusible alloy of D’Arcet, an impression of 
mother of pearl, it will possess the iridescent 
appearance. Mother of pearl is very delicate 
to work; but it may be fashioned by saws, 
files and frills, with the aid sometimes of a 
corrosive acid, such as the diluted sulphuric 
or muriatic ; and it is polished by colcothars. 


—ewremr 





Little and often fills the purse. 


“What, lay hands on a woman—beat | 


| Molly!" said he, feebly. 

| “What, my dear?” 

| “Have you tried everything that will put people 
to sleep?" 

“Yes, my dear, the Lord knows, and Mrs. Jen- | 
| kins, too, that I have tried everything in this world | 
that puts folks to sleep, and it's no use.” Andthe = | 

! 





afflicted woman sobbed violently. 
hate Then, if I must, | must!" said Mr. Moggs. 
| “Must what?" asked his wife, in terror. 
“Must have Rev. Mr. Yawney called,” \ 
he. N 
| “Bless me, he's dying!" cried the two women, 
| and in ten minutes the clergyman was at his bed- 
| side. A haggard smile flitted across the face of 
the restless Mr. Moggs, and while the worthy gen- 
tleman was solemnly addressing him, be closed his 
eyes. 
“©, he’s dead! he's dead!"’ screamed the fright- 
| ened Mrs. Moggs. } 
| “Hush your nonsense, Molly!" exclaimed the | 
| sufferer, opening his eyes, “ and let him go on with j 
| his remarks. I shall be asleep in a few minutes.” 
| And it proved so. In three days Moggs was well. 
| 


| A SCHOOLBOY'S EXCUSE. | 
| 












A country pedagogue bad two pupils, to one of 
| whom he was very partial, and to the other very 
severe. One morning it happened that there boys 
were very late, and were called to account for it. 

“You must have beard the bell, boy; why did 
+ ou not come ?”" 
| “Please, sir,” said the favorite, “I was a dream- 
in’ that I was a goin’ to Californy, and I thought 
the cehool bell was the steamboat bell I was goin’ | 





“ Very well, sir,’’ said the master, glad of a pre- 
text to excuse his favorite; ‘and now, sir (tarning 
to the other), what have you to say ?”’ 

“ Please, sir,’ said the puzzled boy, ‘‘I—I was 
2 waitin’ to see Tom off!” 

Both boys were excused. 








AN INDIGNANT MAN. 

Sammy Usher fell off the dock at Bristol, and 
was fished out by a man whom of al) others he dis- 
liked. dle was fast sinking, and his cries, growing 
fainter, fortunately reached the ear of Parker Ior- | 
den, who jumped in and fished up the drowning 
man, just in time to save his life. Sammy shook 
off the water, and turned to thank his édivess, 
when he saw in the uncertain light that it was no 
other than his ancient foe. The gratitede depicted 
in bis face changed at once to indignation and dis 
gust. “ What sort of » place is this town of Lire 
tol,’ seid be, “that when a gentleman falic into 
the deck, there is nobody but Parker Borden to 
help bim out 7”’ 




































for three days, morning and nf&ht, has this | 


strange woman maintained an unwearied vigil 
beside his couch. In these emergencies, Norah 
Freal, her next door neighbor's child, assists 
her in the charge of the little shop which is 
her sole means of obtaining alivelihood. But, 
as we have learned from Byron Scrub, it is 
guite a resort among the wild young fellows 
about town, and that portion of the newspaper 
writers, who, borrowing the word from the 


French and aping the vices of those they emu- | 


late, call tuemselves * Bohemians.” 

The fumes of the liquor are passing away 
from Davy’s brain, and he is about to cross the 
threshold of one of those sane moments which 
Mother Cyp dreads so much. He groans 
heavily, rouses himself upon his elbow, and 
glances fiercely at the woman. She knows 
what is coming—the bitter reproaches which 
have wrung in her ears so many, many weary 
years, and she shrinks down and shudders. 
But she has a courageous soul, this lone wo- 
man, and the feeling is but momentary, though 
scorching as the hot breath of the desert wind, 
and passes from her. She accepted this des- 
tiny years ago, and she will not now turn back 
from it. It is her atonement, her offering to 
Heaven for the error which led her from the 
true path into the thorny wilderness of sin, 
and she hopes that a merciful God will aecept 
the expiation, though she knows man never 
will. So she lifts those dark, earnest eyes and 
gazes fixediy at and into the blue, wandering 
orbs that glare upon her balefully. Those 
eyes have as much power over the weak brain 
before her as the eyes of the keeper over his 
trained animals, for the mind of poor Davy 
Vine is gone, and nothing but the animal body 
remains, 

“Cyprian!” he cries, fiercely, in tones that 
are like the growling of an enraged bear, as 
he recognizes her. The word is not a name, 
it is a reproach. 

“ Well,” she answered, calmly, as if he called 
her by name, and she replied to it. Theireyes 
met in a long gaze, his lost their fierce glare, 
wandered and sank. He buried his face in his 
pillow like a spoiled child when thwarted in 
some wish. 

“Thad a pleasant dream,” he began again, 
no longer flerce but maudtin. “I thought an 
angel watched beside me—I opened my eyes 
and saw—a devil!” 

“Meaning me?” asked Mother Cyp, very 
quietly. 

“Yes. You! you! you /” he shrieked, each 
exclamation louder than the last, until his 
voice rose into a yell. Then he laughed long 
and gleefully, as if pleased with his own con- 
ceit. 

The woman made noreply. Either she con- 
sidered it folly to aggravate him, or his words 
made no impression upon her. As she ex- 
pected, he soon went on in his wild, rambling 
manner, but growing more sane and coherent 
at every word. 

“You are always here—day and night. 
Whenever I wake I see your pale face before 
me, wearing such a saintly look—just as she 
looked when—you know—and if I did not 
know you as well as I do, I should think you 
were asaint; but youare—Cyprian!’ It was 
strange how much that name seemed to speak 
for the old man, and what a fierce delight he 
tock in its utterance. “ Why are you so like 
her, and yet not her? She is dead, and your 
face rises before me, white and ghastly, like 

her tombstone. I know—I remember now!” 

“ What do you remember ?” 

|T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
FORTUNE TELLING. 

The following are some of the rules by 
wiich fortune tellers profess to be guided in 
their practice of astrology: 

January. He that is born in January will 
be laborious and a lover of good wine, be very 
subject to infidelfty, yet he will be compla- 
cent, and withal a fine singer. The woman 
born in this month will make a good house- 
wife, rather melancholy, but yet good-natured. 

February. The man born in the month of 
February will love money much, but ladies 
more. He will be stingy at home, but prodi- 
gal abroad. The lady will be humane and 
affectionate to her mother. 

March. The man born in March wiil be 
rather handsome; but he will be honest and 
prudent. He will die poor. The lady will be 
passionate, jealous, and a chatterbox. 

April. Tie man who has the misfortune to 
be born in April will be subject to maladies ; 
he will travel to his disadvantage, for he will 
marry a rich heiress, who will make—what 
you no doubt understand. The lady born this 
month will be tall and stout, with agreeable 
wit and great talk. 

May. ‘The man born in the month of May 
will be handsome and amiable; he will make 
his wif« happy. The lady will be equally blest 
in every respect. 

June. The man born in the month of June 
will be of small stature, and passionately fond 
of children. 
fond of cotfee, and will marry young. 

July. The man born in the month of July 
will be fat, and suffer death for the woman he 
joves. The female of this month will be pas- 





The lady will be a personage 
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[Written for The Flag of oar Union} 
THE LOVER’S FANCY. 


EY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


| I list to the voice of the breezes— 
They seem to be speaking to me; 
As they sigh through the Jocusts and willows, 
| They seem to be speaking of thee. 
Do the thoughts of those dear blessed spirits, 
Long gone, stil! remain on the air, 
To utter, when winds are in motion, 
The name of the cherished and fair? 


I sit in the shades of the forest, 

A beautiful vision I see, 
In attitude graceful and fairy, 

As though she was beckoning me; 
Does fanev at any time picture 

The form of an angel we love? 
Or is it a trathful retleetion 

Of beautiful spirits above ? 


And then, when I sigh to the night winds, 
Why is it an answer I hear; 
Unless it be really the accents 
Of Lilian reaching my ear? 
So lifelike the voices that murmur, 
Full spoken they oftentimes seem; 
But I find it is nothing but fancy— 
The form only that of a dream. 
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THE MOOR OF ARRAGON, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
Tne palace of Sir Juan de Tello was situ- 
ated upon the banks of the Ebro, in the beau- 
tiful city of Saragossa, the capital of what 
was once the powerful kingdom of Arragon. 
It was a beantiful evening in summer; the 
bright, full moon was riding in unclouded 
lustre through the heavens, and the twinkling 
stars were glittering like so many silver-set 
diamonds in the azure canopy, while the wa- 
ters of the Ebro were murmuring a gentle 
strain as they went rolling along to join their 
great parent. Not far from the river’s bank, 
within a small, vine-clad bower, sat a young 
girl, of some eighteen years, over whose beau- 
tiful countenance there was spread a shade of 
deep melancholy, and from whose long, dark 
lashes there would ever and anon drop a silent 
tear; but as the weight that thus sank down 
upon her soul seemed to grow more heavy 
from meditation, she grasped a small lute 
which rested at her side, and swept her deli- 
cate fingers over the strings, sending forth 
upon the evening air one of those lively 
strains that were wont to move the merry 
hearts of old Spain. 

Celeste de Medina was the daughter of a 
once powerful earl, who had been obliged to 
flee from his country, in order to save him- 
self from the clutches of the terrible inquisi- 
tion. He had been accused by one of the 
holy fathers of having connived({ with the 
Moors against the church, and though he was 
perfectly innocent of the alleged crime, yet 
he knew that the inquisitor had much ill-will 
towards him on account of his having used 
his authority against some of their abuses; 
and he knew also that when once in their 
clutches, no earthly power could save him. 
So he chose rather to fly while yet he might, 
than to run a risk where all the chances were 
against him. To an old brother in arms, Sir 
Juan de Tello, he confided his only daughter, 
and then, under the cover of a dark night, he 
made good his escape down the river, and 
took refuge on the island of Majorca, where 
he died of a broken heart, after a voluntary 
banishment of two years. Thus did the 
property of one of the most noble houses in 
Arragon pass into the coffers of the church, 
and the name of him whose good sword had 
done more than any other for the firm estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, was trodden under- 
foot by the priests. 

Scarcely had the strings of Celeste’s lute 
sent their vibrations over the garden, when 
she was aroused by the sound of footsteps 
near the arbor, and in a moment more the 
entrance was darkened by the form of a 
young man, dressed in a gaudy suit of court 
trappings. 

“Ah, my pretty one,” exclaimed he, as he 
approached the spot where the girl sat, “ you 
seem fond of the evening breeze. You were 
not wont to leave the hall thus when I chane- 
ed to call.” 

“ Because, Sir John de Ferande,” replied 
the fair girl, without hesitation, “ you were 
not wont to be so offensive. to me.” 

“By my faith, fair lady, you speak your 
mind freely,” said Sir John, as he vainly en- 
deavored to simile. 

“T always speak the truth freely, sir.” 

“Ay, and you may speuak it too freely,” re- 
turned the young man, while a flush of anger 
mantled his cheeks. “You know very well 
that De Fello has promised me your hand, 
and you should feel proud that you have an 
opportunity to become allied to one of the 
best houses in Arragon. I can overlook your 
father’s former disgrace, but I tell thee, lady, 
I can ill brook your insolence.” 





sionately handsome, with a sharp nose, and a 
fine bust; she will be of rather sulky temper. 
August. The man born in the month of | 
August will be ambitious av 1 cSuragpous ; he 
willlave two wives. The iady willbe amiable 
vndtwice married, but her secoud husband 
willem:e her to regret the first. 
Segamber. He who is born in September 
- sa0 and prudent, but will be too | 
easy with his wile, who wi ! give him great | 
The lady will | wed and 
discreet, and loved by ber 


uneasiness. round-! 
fair-haired, witty, 
friends. 
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The days on which Tt 
fortable with repining are 
well as my happiest, : nd contribute as much to 
swell the sum of years which 











restricts my life. 


| rose from her seat with a proud bearing. 


i there 


“Tnsolence 2” repeated Celeste, while she 


“And do vou call it insolence for a maiden to 
defend herself against the suit of one of the 
most dissipated and lcentious men of Sara- 
gossa? If you do, you had better take the 
only redress that lays In your power, and that 
is, leave her presence at once.” 

= Easy, easy, | udy. 
John de 


Do you suppose that 
Ferande can be played with hy a 
If yond ou had better unde- 


ir by all that 













have passe 
Celeste tremble 
features of the 


rays of the mc 


man 
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1 passion which boded her no 
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Long had the wi ped sought to win the 
vctions of Qus@ # Medina, in order to 
subvert them peo base purposes; but 
when all others® tad failed, he decided 
to make her apemedhis hand, never doubt- 
ing that she woe it at once; but when 
he found that ge@@ *PUrved his offer, his 
rage knew no yessind at the present mo- | 
ment the poor gd@ihat she had a man to 
| deal with who pee Mthing of compassion, 
and to whose a@ Mercy Was an utter 
stranger; but, ess, she determined 
to be tirm in thea "PON which she was | 
resolved, and ge @@Y replied, to De Fe- | 
rande’s last rem 

“Never, sir, Iway do what you please | 
—you may eve pat Your dagger in my 
bosom—but I tel 8 ONCe, and for all, that | 
these lips shalj sf Pronounce the word | 
which can makes wile.” 

“Perhaps yog wt Another,” uttered the | 
man, between js etched teeth, while he 
bent a dark loog gente trembling girl. 

“T know not a# ju have any right to 
question me,” reiti Celeste, the rich blood 
rushing to her ggealaeck as she spoke. 

“ So, so, prettyae Now I understand it. 
But look thee, emi you love shall never 
have you. I sya” 

“Do you megwénce, sir?” asked the 
young girl, as defense took a step towards 
her, his eyes actullyfishing fire the while. 

“I mean that yummine,” he exclaimed; 
“ and thas I'll ppmeit’ 

As he spoke, hewitl Celeste by the arm, 
and dragged her wmt® him, and while she 
attempted to screm,l placed his hand upon 
her mouth; but frilis attempt to stop her 
cries he failed, f@ iat Moment she threw 
back her head, apiateted a piercing shriek. 

“You need noiqyutin that way,” ex- 
claimed the villah, ‘i we shall reach my 
boat before you em wheard; and if you go 
quietly to my palae,wtshall not be harmed.” 

“ Kill me, sir—tilmon the spot,” cried 
the frantic girl. *Tt would be a mercy, 
compared with thelityou design for me.” 

“No, I'll not kilithe” replied De Ferande, 
as with a powerfuleft he raised her in his 
arms, “ but I'll tae #e where thou wilt be 
far better off.” 

He emerged frombarbor, with the almost 
fainting girl weaklyenggling in his embrace, 
and with a quick sm started towards the 
bank of the river;lere he had reached 
half way, a youm,jwerfully-built man, 
dressed in the garbda Moor, stepped out 
from the shrubbery,miconfronted him. 

“Ha, Amad, the Mor,” uttered De Fe- 
rande, as he step; aunt 1 the pow- 
erful form. | ne 

The Moor did notusver, but, With a blow 
that would have staged a bull, he felled 
the villain to the th; and quickly raising 
the insensible form ¢ (eleste in his arms, he 
soon disappeared h the curved walk 
which led to De Te 
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The Nuestra Sen 
somest church in Sar; 
to be the place of the gest devotion in all 
Spain; and at the which we write, 
there were connected methis church a host 
of priests and monkg#@warmed the holy 
street like a cloud offsts. Among the 
oldest of these was Mier Jerome, a Cas- 
tilian by birth; but as® Christian church 
in Arragon offered hisibetter opportunity 
for advancement, he any years before 
removed to this city, at the present time 
there was no one in i@gossa who enjoyed 
more privileges amom’e high and noble 
than did the old fatheyDel Pilar. 

It was late in the ewag. Father Jerome 
had retired to his prigyapartment in the 
back part of the chayand by the faint 
glimmer of a small lhe was busily en- 
gaged in examining aprolls of parchment 
which he had a shorti@before taken from 
a small secret locker i panelling of the 
wall. He had not beemgaged thus many 
minutes, before a loudiek rap aroused him 
from his employment; 4as he started back 
at the sound, it would shave been difficult 
for an observer to hav that he was en- 
gaged in some emplo@pt which was not 
very becoming to one alg station and pro- 
fession, to say tif least if be that as it may, 
no sooner had he heard second rap, than 
he instantly replaced {parchment in the 
secret receptacle, and thlooking cautiously 
around, he approached §door, and asked: 
“Who is it that thusfurbs my medita- 
tion?” é 

“ Open, sermons iekly,” replied the 
person upon the outsi ed as he spoke, the 
old monk thought he hem low laugh. 

“ But who is it thatjth—reaks in upon ny 


Nee 










vilar, the hand- 
was also deemed 








devotions at this mmsge our i 
“It is John de Fira Now will you 


open, most devout father 

Father Jerome opened door at once; 
and as he did sogthe yo$lord, with whom 
the reader is already acgpted, entered the 
room, 

“Ah, my lord De Fera@,” exclaimed the 


monk, “what brings y here so late to- 
night 2” ' 

“ Business, father, bus#e. I need your 
assistance.” 

* What—more of yourfd prank-? 


| “but,” he continued, as he 


“ That is, you won 
your wife?” 
“Ay, father, if it suits me. At 


1 force ber to become 


any rate, 1 
would have ber in my power.’ 

“And how can I assist you, my son 

“ You are the lady's confessor.” 

“Ay—and her name ?” 

“ Celeste de Medina.” 

“And do you call Aer far below yourself iz 
station ?” | 

“Why not ?” returned the you 
quiet, eaey tone. 


ng man, ina 
“Was not her father pro- 
scribed years ago, and did he not die unde: 
the proscription? And besides, were | 
his estates confiscated to the church ?” 
“ You speak truly,” replied Father Jerome, | 
while a fearful agitation seemed to creep over 
his frame, as his companion giluded to the 
disgrace of Philip de Mecina, earl of Andorra, | 


ot al! 





sdually compos. 
ed himself, “ there is noble blood in her veins, 
nevertheless, and it is hardly meet that aught 
should be done to barm her.” 

“And do you refuse to 





assist me?” asked 
De Ferande, while a flush of something like 
anger passed over his countenance. 

“O, no,” quickly answered the tnonk, cow- 
ering beneath the glance of his companion. 
“Tdid not mean to refuse you; but Ll only 
thought there might be some danger in such 
a proceeding.” 

“And might there not be danger in another 
quarter, good futher?” 

The monk gazed steadily into the face of 
the young man for several minutes after he 
made this remark, but the expression there 
was calm and determined, and be at length 
said: 

“IT will assist you, De Ferande, as far as I 
am able.” 

“ So far,so good,” returned De Ferande: 
and then, assuining a more pleasant aspect, he 
continued, “* You have considerable intlueuce 
with the chief inquisitor.” 

“T have some, my son,” replied Father Je- 
rome, while something came to his mind that 
caused him again to tremble. 

“ Good,” exclaimed De Ferande, as he drew 
his stool nearer to the old monk, and lowered 
his voice almost to a whisper—tor there was 
something about the name, even, of the Holy 
Inquisition, that made bold hearts tremble. 
“Now,” he continued, “I want your assist- 
ance in the removal of a man who has grossly 
insulted me.” 

“And his name ?” 

“ He is called Ainad Mizraim.,” 

“ What, the Mour ?” 

“The same. But why do you trembie so, 
father ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” quickly answered the 
monk, vainly endeavoring to regain his com- 
posure. 

“But do you know the man of whom I 
speak ?” 

“ Know him ?” abstractedly repeated the old 
confessor. “ Yes—thuatis, 1 have seen him.” 

“ Have seen bim,eh* And does seeing a 

oor produce such an effect upon your pious 
soul?” 

Father Jerome looked up into the other’s 
face, but made no answer, and, De Ferande 
continued : 

“ But, tell me, can you not get him into the 
clutches of the Inguisition? because, if you 
can, I can easily do the rest.” 

“De Ferande,” slowly uttered the monk, as 
he quelled the fluttering of his heart, “ we 
know enough of each other to speak plainly.” 

“ Exactly; and I would have you do it.” 

“Twill do it. There are circumstances, 
which, at the present time, prevent my help- 
ing you, and consequently you must get 
through this affair as best you can. Methinks 
you might find plenty of ways for redress.” 

“Sol can, good father,” returned De Fe- 
rande; “but if we should take this heretic 
before the Inquisition, it might give us a 
name for sanctity, you know.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, 
when a deep, sepulchra! voice distinetly pro- 
nounced the sentence: 

“The Inquisition shall yet hare those iho 
deserve its dreadful death! 

“Ha, thou false-he: 
eaves-droppers about 
Ferande, as he sprang 

Father Jerome was white as marhle—e 
least, as white as his skin could be—and w 
the sweat rolled from °: 
he gasped: 

“ For Heaven's sake, my sou, be not rash. 
There is a troubled spirit that 
through these old walls; bot fiom whence she 
comes, or whither she goes, no one can tell.” 

“And is this the Wandering S$; 
Church 2?” asked De Ferande, while 
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trted monk, have you 
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from his seat. 
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tu large drops, 


it times roams 








countenance be; 





of anger for one of fear. 
“Yes.” 
“Then let us 


eave the 


| her hand the object of her 


rs secret mecess, as touching a small 

i s 4 e bead of the one above t, the 
squa few veallug a number 
pare htmet rolis, besides various little 





packages of what appeared to be gold and 


ewels. From among the parchments she se- 
1 


lected one afer another, wiich sie examined 
carefully, bat an exclamation of disappoint- 
went escaped from ber lips, as the last rol 
fell from her bands. 

“Surely.” she murmured, “1 saw him put 
itin here, and yet 1 do uet find it. God of 
mer ant justice, help me in this under 
taking.” 

After a few moments’ meditation, a sudden 
thought seemed to pass through her mind, 
and, stepping quickly to the table, sie seized 
the lamp, and returned to her examination, 


This time she was more fortunste, for ina 


| few moments she found another spring, and 


as she pressed upon it, a small door, withla 
the recess already opened, flew back upon its 
well-oiled hinges, and this time an exclama- 
tion of joy burst from her lips, as she held in 
search, Once 
rmore she looked cautiously around, and then 
closing the two small sates, she disappeared 
by the same way she had entered. 

On the next morning, Celeste de Medina 
sat in her drawing-room, bat not alone, for by 
her side stood De Tello’s youthful page, Julian, 
Never were two hearts bound together by a 
firmer or more holy love than those of Julian 
and Celeste. Between them there was a pe- 
culiar chord of sympathy, even though Celeste 
knew not the previous history of the youth, 
nor the source of his parentage, but she knew 
enough to be assured that he was amiable and 
honorable; and though she knew that her 
guardian would never consent to their union, 
yet she could not keep down the love that 
burned in her bosom, nor did she even desire 
to do it, for her interviews with Julian were 
about the only gleains of sunlight that broke 
in upon the darkness of her station. 

“This Moor is astrange young man,” re- 
marked Julian, as Celeste closed her account 
of the previous evening’s affair. “He has 
more than once spoken to me, and the last 
time we met was at the Nuestra Senora del 
Pilar, where I saw him coming from the room 
of your father confessor.” 

“And did he speak to you?” asked the fair 
girl. 

“O, yes; and if I could believe in his pro-, 
phetic words, I should indeed be happy.” 

“What could Ae tell you?” 

“Ah, Celeste, he told me that I should ere 
long arrive at the station which—” 

“Well, what station?” asked Celeste, as 
the youth hesitated. 

“1 know you will pardon me if I retain 
that which I came so near speaking. I have 
long loved you, and I am sure that you love 
me in return; but I will not ask you for your 
plighted fatth, while there is one circumstance 
of my birth and early history unknown to 
you; yet I must forthe present ask your 
indulgence.” 

As the youth closed, he laid his hand gently 
upon the arm of Celeste, and gazed tenderly 
into her face; but while he waited for an an- 
swer, arap was heard at the door, and in a 
moment afterwards a servant handed a note 
into the room. It was for Celeste; and as she 
cut the ribbon which secured it, and ran her 
eyes over its contents, she turned to Julian, 
and remarked: 

“This is from Father Jerome. He wants 
me to come to the church to-day, as he is too 
unwell vo attend me here, and he has sent a 
‘conveyance for me.” 

“And do you intend to go?” 

“Why not?” asked the girl, looking up in 
surprise at the curious expression of her com- 
panion’s countenance. 

“To tell you the truth, Celeste, I have rea- 
son to doubt the honesty of the old monk, 
and if you go to the church, I shal! mosi cer- 
tainly follow you.” 

“Neither have I much confidence fn him,” 
replied Celeste, “but still Ido not fear him, 
nor would he even dare to harm me if he 
wished.” 

Seeing that she was preparing to attend the 
messenger to the church, Julian withdrew 
from the apartment, and shortly afterwards 
Celeste was on her way. When she reached 
the place of her destination, she alighted 
from the s®iall conveyance which had brought 
her, and entered the church, keeping on be- 
tween the double rows of huge inarble pillars 
that supported the massive roof, until she 
reached a sma!) confessional near the altar. 
Observing the dark gown of Father Jerome 
in the confcssor’s box, she at once stepped to- 
warde the place of the confessant, and would 
have entered, had not the holy father «tepped 
suddenly out, remarking, as he did so: 


“T have waited for thee, daughter.” 
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Ah, 
De Ferande,” returned Faer Jerome, k 
ing his head in a doubtfgnanner, “I 
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lare getting to bapther dissipated. 





“Let not you and I talpf that,” said t 
young man, as he cast a maning look upon 
the fat old confessor. A ig in truth, good 
father, this is a matter fa tich i 


concerned, though it is at te 


om other affairsi/ whic 









what might be?” 









“There is a young lady in Saragossa 
below r n station, whan I would t 


@, but she has refused x 








uld have your amistance. 















think a bottie or two Zz 
raise your spirits, and if I mistake not,a fat 
capon would not be far arm's.” 

The good father’s eyes =parkied a little, 
beit he was asworn monk,an! ina few , 
ments he had thrown his ‘ood over his head, | t 
and leaving hi burning he tab! 
he followed his young ¢ k 
church. Hardly had their footsteps died 
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“No, danghter: he is too feeble 
| lis apartment, and he has sent me 
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| “O, you may cry, lady, as long as you | he beheld the pale tremulousness of the latter, among us. Gonsalvo 4 Medina, Step forth! 4 ; . F ; ae HI 
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| please; but I assure you that no one can hear , his own cheek blanched, and he dared not | Knights of Arragon, welcome @ Your midst an nee ee BERNE. ing been torn to isin a i “* te > ‘a T 
| aa,s raise his eyes to the countenance of his sove- | the son of Sir Philip, for him you behold As Zernetz lay on my route, and as {t was in falling, he pose 2 ry the be on ' ossttily, ? ~* 
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while he held it high above his head, he said: 
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am here to hear it. Until you confess your- | “Sire, I know not the danger that besets | face. It was Celeste, shelooked Once more, Was attending to their orders as mildly and ec Lepomis sana crleihnesa = 

self mine, you leave not this place.” your kingdom, but be it what it may, here is | and then, while Gonsale opened his arms, | benevolently as if he had never faced a bear adil eis ; . af sash org the pole, BOSTON, SATURDAY © 
“ Then I shall never leave it alive,” replied = my good sword. It has never yet been tar- | she fell upon the bosom of ber brother, in his life. He ts astight but very muscular very pe hh gg peas cocct d 
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“for now you are in my power, and there are | the king, while the deep concern upon his | Pilar, gazed in silence apot W@ Scene, and Chinese aspect, He has the keen wild restless 4¢ ~onieg to F owe cnet npned lavartsbiy 10 ofvencn tang Seman 

no infidel Moors here to thwart me. I wot | countenance gave place for a moment toa | them, white the thick tears ted down her look about the eyes which is so characteristic Ree Pt ili, = Lest se nae lor 7 gen 7 bande ey hn — 

that one or two days of fasting will curb that | look of pride, as some thirty or forty glitter- | furrowed cheeks, she tottered Orward, and, ; of the Alpine hunter, and wore the short gray 4). pil ot it ee ¥ oe u ve re = » ; 
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retain all that; for if you will consent now to 
become my wife, you shall honorably and vir- 
tuously become so.” 
“Ido not choose to become your wife.” 
“And I choose that you shall,” returned De 
Ferande. “ Now, who is the most powerful 2?” 


loyal steel; if there had been, do you think 
your king would have let his rest idly in its 
scabbard? But tell me, my lord de Tello, and 
you, John de Ferande, De Roye, and De Myrez, 
why are not your weapons offered to your 


Pedro again spoke : 

“My friends, I have long own that he 
who has till the present timebeen recognized 
only as a Moor, was thesetof De Medina, 


search after the proofsof bisfather’s inno- 


and I gave him full liberty Prosecute his | 


distance, and despatched them in ten minutes. 
He had been on their trail for some time, but 
came upon them at the last suddenly. He 
fired at the mother first, and was fortunate 
enough to hit her in a vital part, or his posi- 
tion would have been very dangerous, for a 


his movements; although be does not hurry 
himself unnecessarily, he can be leet enough 
when he chooses, and a map would Lave some 
diticulty in out-distancing him, If let alone, 
he would decline a combat with a human an- 
tagonist; yet, when ounce wounded, or even 
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John de Ferande started towards the door, 
but at that moment he had not the power to 
turn the key. The sweat stood in big drops 


Tello, John de Ferande, Peter de Roye, and 
Alphonso de Myrez, three of whom were 
among the oldest nobles in the kingdom, were 


stand bound before you, were the instigators 
of the plot, though in justice to De Tello, I 
must say that he was nither frightened into 


smoked and not cured in our English manner. 
I owned it very palatable. 
“Tl tell you what,” said the enthusiastic 





and then trying to stab him in the belly, A 
similar practice used to prevail in Sweden. 
There are many stories of dreadful combats 


our greenness, They seemed 1 
our atfains shoukl have moved o 
js the mifiitary operations of me 


Jacob, “it’s heavenly meat when you get it * | conducted in this manner. At Dissentis a bear 
the right time and in the right way. The paws | pursued by « hunter, took refuge in a narrow 
rolled in clay and baked in the embers are | 


the scrape through fearof death at the hands 
of the traitors, than fron auy desire against 
the government.” 


wartike nation, France for tnstan 
that when EFngland butted her 
the walls of Sebastopol, to such 


upon his brow, and his knees trembled to- 
gether, so that he had to seek the partition 
for support; but in a few moments he par- 


taken prisoners, and carried before the chair 


of the king. | cave ou the side of a lofty mountain; the man 





tially recovered himself, and, turning towards 
Celeste, he asked: 

“ Didst hear that voice, lady ?” 

“ Yes, I heard it.” 

“Tt does not seem to frighten you much.” 

“No, sir; innocence is not so easily fright- 
ened as guilt,” replied Celeste, as she bent a 
calin look upon the man before her. 

She spoke calmly, for something whispered 
to her soul that friends were near, and even 
the very sound which had sent terror to the 
soul of De Ferande, spoke comfort to her. 
As several moments had elapsed without any 
repetition of the unexpected interruption, the 
villain began to gain courage; and as the 
coolness of Celeste stung him to the quick, he 
took a step forwards, and said: 

“ T have dallied with you as long as possi- 
ble, and now you shall learn your fate. You 
will remain here until after dark, when you 
will be conveyed to my own residence; and 
when once there, you will soon come round, 
or at least, you will not have the opportunity 
to act your proud independence longer.” 

“And do you think my guardian will not 
seek me ?” 

“And if he does, lady, it would do you no 
good, for Sir Juan de Tello dares not oppose 
me.” . 

As de Ferande spoke, he drew back the 
bolt upon the inside of the door, and passed 
out, and in a mement more the heavy grating 
of the outer fastenings was heard, as the poor 
girl was shut out from even the sound of help. 

Not long, after the villain had gone, did the 
proud spirit of Celeste de Medina support her. 
The presence of the man who would have de- 
stroyed her, had kept her soul in arms for the 
defence of herself, but now that she was alone, 
and her mind ran over the fearful reality of 
her situation, that proud spirit gave way. 
One thought—one prayer, trembled upon her 


“Now bring forth that accursed monk,” 
cried Don Pedro, as he settled back into bis 
chair, and awaited the coming of the man 
whom he had called; but as Father Jerome 
approached the throne, the king started up 
again, and, while his eyes flashed fire, he 
exclaimed: 

“Bring him no nearer! Let not his foul 
breath contaminate our presence!” Then, 
bending his tire-lit orbs upon the form of the 
trembling monk, he asked: 

“Dost know why thou art brought hither, 
thou fcul imp of Erebus?” * 

“Indeed, sire, I do not,” replied Father 
Jerome, endeavoring to assume a composure 
which he did not feel. 

As the monk answered, Don Pedro made a 
sign to his page, who stood near a door to the 
left of the throne, and in a moment the youth 
disappeared, soon afterwards returning, fol- 
lowed by a young man who wore upon his 
head the coronet of an earl. Those lords who 
stood around, looked in amazement upon the 
young stranger, who bore upon his head and 
breast the insignia of one of the most power- 
ful earldoms of Spain. Who he was, or from 
whence he came, they could not surmise, and 
with an inquiring look they turned to their 
sovereign; but he, seeming not to notice 
their meaning, turned his attention to the 


onk, 

“ Dost recognize that man ?” asked the king. 

From the moment that the stranger entered 
the apartment, Father Jerome had been struck 
with a fearful trembling—for in that form, 
and in those handsome features, he recog- 
nized one with whom he had thought himself 
acquainted, and while his knees knocked to- 
gether beneath his fat-belumbered carcase, he 
gasped: 

“Amad Mizraim, the Moor! Undone! 
undone!” > 


While the old countess ad her children 
were receiving the cosgrattlations of their 
friends, De Tello’s youliul page had crept 
near to the foot of the thont,and looking up 
into the face of Don Pelt, he tremblingly 
asked: 

“ Sire, did you say thi the monk was the 
only man who was guilty of the crime for 
which the Earl of Andorra suffered the 
shame ?” 

“So I said, fair youth} reumed the king, 
as he looked admiring! the page, “and 
I spoke truly,” 

“And was there not oévho even suffered 
death for that offence” 

“By my faith, but therewas!” quickly an- 
swered Don Pedro. “Itwas the Count de 
Nueada.” 

“And he was innoc'tt” 
b Ks help oe ali the 
king, while a te td n his cheek as he 
thought of the braveaas who had sutlered 
so unjustly. } 

“ Thank God,” mumméd the gentle youth, 
as he fell upon his knexaaid clasped his hands 
above his head, “mf#her’s name is no 
longer dishonored!” Aid then rising to his 
feet, he drew from his#om a small roll of 
parchment, together théthe jewelled tiara 
of a Spanish count, aia he extended them 
to the king, he contind: 

“Here are the préof my birth, and I 
claim at your royal ha ‘the restoration of 
my father’s title and e#@, and in return you 
shall receive Julian #"Nueada’s oath of 
allegiance, with a triteart and a trusty 
sword.” -* 

“By San Jago!” esfned the delighted 
monarch, as he steppe#wn from his throne, 
and threw the tiara upthe brow of Julian, 
“we can well afford {f@se those recreant 
knights, when in retusttch noble lords are 


delicious; but I never enjoyed old Sweetfoot 
; so much as once I did a slice from the inside 
of his thigh. I had been after the beast two 
days, and had exhausted my little stock of 
food at the second morning’s breakfast. It was 


famishing with hunger. I knew I could not 
get home that night, so I cut a good whack off 
old Petz, and roasted it as well as I could 
over a fire of twigs. It didn’t need sauce to 
make it go down, take my word for it.” 

When fresh, the meat has a sweet, porky 
flavor—so sweet that it is generally soaked for 
some time in water before being cooked, as 
otherwise it would be somewhat sickening to 
most palates. 

Coming through the village, I had noticed 
bears’ paws on au escutcheon. These, I now 
learned, are the arms of the Planta family, a 
very old one in the Engadine. They are appro- 
priate tothis day, forthe present representative 
of the house has brought down a good many 
bears with his own hand. In 1857, eight bears 
were shot in the Engadine, and three or four 
have been killed in almost every one of the 
succeeding years. Three, or rather four, de- 
scriptions of the Ursus are found in these parts 
—the large black, the large gray, and the litule 
brown bear, to which may be added also the 
white bear. A fine specimen of the last named, 
shot by Jacob Fili, is in the museuin of Coire 
(Chur), and another in a private collection at 
Bevert. The brown bear is, however, the most 
common, the others being exceedingly rare. 

On the whole, Grandfather Blacktooth, as 


a comparatively mild, good-natured disposi- 
tion, and, in a great degree, a vegetarian. 


articles of his diet ; but occasionally, when these 
fail, or when he is seized with a craving for 
| richer meat, he makes a raid on the goats or 





Bruin is popularly called in the Engadine, is of 


Grass, herbs, roots, and wild berries are the chief 


| 
| 


nearly evening when I shot him, and I was | 


| a bear. 


saw the eyes glaring through the darkness, 
and tired, A loud groan followed, and then all 
was still, so he concluded the beast was slain, 
and went off for assistance to Carry the carcase, 
Returning next day with three companions, he 
was horrified, on entering the bole, to find the 
bear alive; it sprang upon him at ounce, bore 
him to the ground, and the couple, locked ina 
lie and death struggle, rolled to the brink of 
a precipice, when a well-direeted bullet from 
one of the others killed the bear, and saved the 
man’s life, which would iv any case have been 
forfeited had not the shot on the previous day 
broken the beast’s teeth. A’ contest of a ludi- 
crous character occurred at Berne. A lusty 
young peasant, who bad, over and over pgain, 
been victor in the annual wrestling matches, 
inflamed with wine, vowed that he would 
crown his achievements by challenging a bear, 
At the moment-one was dancing to a tabor ip 
the market-piace, and with much persuasion 
and a heavy bribe, he obtained permission 
from the keeper to try a fall, The two took 
up their position, and after a little of the usual 
play, the man tossed his adversary high in the 
air, and flung him to the ground with a force 
that would have knocked wind, sense, and 
probably life, out of any other creature than 
That was “ one” for the biped; and, 
according to the rules of the game, Bruin 
should have released his conqueror and stood 
up for another bout. Master Blacktooth, how- 
ever, had notions of his own on that score, and 
maintaining his hold,“ put the bug on” so 
desperately, that the man would have been 
suffocated, or squeezed to death, if the keeper 
and on-lookers had ‘not hastened to the rescue. 
Fortunately the bear was muzzled, or worse 
consequences might have ensued, 

Everybody has heard of the bears of Berne. 
Nobody certainly, can be long in that city 
without having them brought under his notice 
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For a moment Don Pedro gazed in the most sheep. One is said to have “lifted” fifteen | ; | dee ai: ae Mee 

i i 4 n one way or other. There are the colossal ages, an ome 
lips. It was, that she might close her eyes in | utter contempt upon the cowering form of the restored to us! You ill have your estates, | sheep from the Sutz-alp, in the Engadine, in a th pice 2 eapapiabghs: — | cbonger as lt grows older. 

the dreamless sleep of death, ere John de Fe- | monk, and then, making another sign to his | De Nueada, and youf lords and nobles, " ; 


rande could claim her for his own; then, 
while she clasped her hands high above her 
head, she fell back, insensible, upon the cold 
pavement. 





Don Pedro, King of Arragon, sat upon his 
throne, and around him were gathered all the 
chief nobles of his powerful kingdom, Not 
one of them knew why they had been sum- 
moned thither; but from the deep concern 
which was visible upon the king’s counte- 
nance, they knew that something of more 
than usual import had transpired, and yet 
they wondered even at that, for they had not 
heard of aught that could thus need such 
counsel, Next to Don Pedro stood Goffrey 
d@’Auchin, the old seneschal of Saragossa, and 
as the door was closed, the king turned to 


page, the small door was once more opened, 
and an old lady entered the chamber, while 
from the further end of the apartment ap- 
proached De Tello’s page, supporting the 
shrinking form of Celeste de Medina. 

“ Great God!” ejaculated the monk, as his 
eyes fell upon the form of the old woman, 
“are you, too, a being of flesh and blood, 
brought here to appear against me ?” 

For a single moment—no more—Father 
Jerome looked upon the face of the Spirit of 
the Church, and then, with a heavy groan, he 
fell back upon the seat behind him. The king 
took no notice of this, but turning to the 
anxious-looking nobles, he said: 

“Now, brave knights, you shall wait no 
longer for the matters of which you would 
learn. First of all comes this hypocritical 





once more welcome aéther-in-arms, in the 

person of the young cmt de Nueada!” 
Once more the sou loud huzzas went 

up from the old cur 

king again got an q 

turned to the constali 


tunity to speak, he 
f Arfagon, and as he 





by his side, he said: 
“ Sir Reginald, he: 

guilt of those who h 

have been secured b 


all the proofs of the 


Arragon,” continue 


wit of the Countess | 


may live, and to hirfe will hereafter give | 
further attention. bag. gentlemen of | 
cd 


few days, although some oxen joined horns in 


| aserried phalanx to defy the robber. Another 


| destroyed twenty-nine on the Buffalora-alp, in 


| 1858; while a third, in ten days, made away 
hamber, and as the | with seventeen at Zernetz. The bear rarely 
| attacks cattle or horses, and when he does, is 


| generally worsted, in spite of his great strength, 


drew a large roll of péifments from a drawer | o¢ which some idea may be formed from the fact 

that he has been knowr t+ pull a cow out ofa 
| shed through the roof, and to diag a horse | 
en arrested, which | across deep brook. His usual plan is to spring 
on the victim, and bite its neck till it sinks from 
de Medina. Let the tirs no longer breathe | jogs of blood. Even goats and sheep he does 
in our presence. Thid lord De Tello alone | jot always dare to assail openly, preferring to 
pounce on them in a fog, or to drive them to 
the edge of a precipice, and then to make prize | 
Pedro, as he gazed | of those that fall over, Sometimes, however, 


perched on steeples, swinging on sivns, and 
stuck about everywhere; there is the proces- 
| sion of bears marching with swords and hal- 
| berds, to the music of flutes, fiddles, and 
drums, in the celebrated mechanical clock: 
and last, not least, there is the bear-pit which 





around with pride uf those who remained, | pe will batter in the door of a stable in order to 
“let us thank God @ we are thus saved | prey upon the goats inside. Bruin’s well- | 








I have already mentioned. The bear gives his 
name to the city, and supports its arms. In 
| return, the city, in accordance with an ancient 


| tradition which has acquired the sacredness 
of a law, maintains several living specimens of 
the animal with which it is so closely identi- 
| fled. A lady once left a legacy of sixty thou- 
sand livres for the benefit of the bears, but the 
| French carried this away, and on the restora- 
| 





tion of peace the citizens subscribed sixty 
thousand francs as an endowinent for the bear- 


pit. This capital, however, was further cur- 
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upon the wondering nobles, and as they saw | foes have sunk beneath his heavy axe. My future fraught with aght but images of joy | xen sitting gravely by the side of a stream, American army, during the war of 1%12-14, Te creafi@s, Ue, tropieal wa 
the keen flash of his dark eye, they knew that | lords and nobles. Philip de Medina was as in- | 4nd peace. and knocking the trout dexterously out of the | who was, and is still, more accustomed to the “A a perfet brilliancy, inter 
the denouement was near at hand; but there | nocent of the crime charged to him as the i water with his heavy paw. The Swiss bear, , use of the sword than the pen. While sta ' My tulle pluge des 
were some who stood there that trembled, as | child yet unborn! Yondercursed monk—he | RESPECT AND ELF-DEPENDENCE. | however ravenous, never, it is said, attacks a tioned on the lake frontier, two of his solly~*, — meee 
they met the look of their sovereign. ; who was the first to accuse—was the only Be and continue oor, while others around man without provoc ation. When he meets a brothers, by the name of Kennedy, and cally ag i. : we afmA little oom of W 









“My lords and nobles,” said the king, as he 
arose from his chair, after d’Auchin had re- 
turned to his side, “ knights of Arragon, think 
ye that our kingdom is safe ?” 

Again Don Pedroswept that assembly with 


| man who bore the guilt!” 


A dozen bright blades gleamed for an in- 
stant in the light, and but for the intervention 
of the king, they would have all found the 
heart of Father Jerome; but once more ob- 


upwards ; bear the pain of disappointed bopes 
while others gain thars by flattery; forego the 





you grow rich by fred and disloyalty : be with- 
out place or powerwhile others beg their way 


gracious pressure of he band, for which others 


helped himself, but did no harm to the 


peasant, he generally stares at him and then 
trots off. A story is told of one amiable grand- 
father, who encountering a litle Red Riding- 
hood with a basket of strawberries, quietly 


girl, 


called Kannata, deserted. 


an order, and 


The officer tte 
ssued it to a subaltern, tomke 

a file of men and proceed to a place med, 
and take the The orde@as 
be trifled withThe 


two Canadlaa. 
peremptory and not to 








Kengor, had® ©7* put cut 6 teow 
ly a bey jap rowing a a 
Jv-ye caght® tot they wit 


the prectis 
— +@ome 


the keen flashes of his dark eye, and again j taining silence, he continued: cringe and crawl. Wrap yourselfin yourown | who was too muc h terrified to run eins sg of re son mea d at his instructions and preted ParnuathT be American + 
-did the nobles look wonderingly upon each |  “ The poor old earl is dead—God rest his virtue, and seek a fiend and your daily bread. On the other hand, however,a Norwegian to obey them, but he remarked that eld Luetam MpGRAre Tained Reres 
other. At length Sir Juan de Tello ventured | soul—but the name of the noble knight, and | If you have, in such & Course, grown gray tourist fell into the bear-pit ws. arne three not believe he could take more than « Of the Seniggy emieiog of 
a lofk at the young lord De Ferande, and as © a fitting representative of his prowess, is still ' with unblenched hosor, bless God, and die. years ago, and next morning his body was the provinces without a reinforcement Staton 























lin a dreadfully mangled condition, hav- 
wen torn to pleces by the bears. Possibly, 
ling, he struck upon one of them, and 
may have led toa fight. There seems to 
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SLAG oF oun UTAGN, 


‘“‘“HUMBUG”’ TOADS. { 
A correspondent of the London Mining 

Journal thus disposes of the hermetically 

sealed toad business. 


Much bo tillle. 


FLAG GFIUR UNION; 


The discovery of thet ®™ to much for 


iemtinnnenente Sabanedicl = cat — a 
we 2 TOTO a 
axe TAR ED 


Che World in Wliniature. 


DANGEROUS EYES. 





Every witticism is an inexact th 


ight: what 
| is perfectly true is imperfectly witty. 


New Hampshire has 6827 soldiers in the 
i 


He says: “ Your Der- Speke. He’s dead. | * Blue eyes melt: Dark eyes burn.” field at present, including the reinforcements 
touch of the cannibal about Bruin, for he # byshire correspondent in last week's journal, A gipsey queen has grested in St. Comntsn Sarixe to the several regiments 
* . " Ms : . x ts. 
!d eat, or at least kill, his own cubs - a | . refers to the alleged discovery of a live toad | Louis for being very gett Bquor. The eves that melt! 
ver did not drive him away by growls an 


1 blows, During the present summer, one 
1e bears at Berne, when climbing the pole, 
bis footing, and falling to the ground, was 
y much hurt. As soon as his companions 
the blood flowing, they seemed to be seized 
1 a sudden fury, and, rushing upon the 
tched animal, worried him to death. 
,ecording to Fili, the best season for bear- 
iting is in the winter, when the footprints on 
snow betray his whereabouts, and when he 
y often be found in a drowsy, languid state. 
February, moreover, he casts the skin on the 
vs of his feet and eannot run quickly. Itisa 


| 


| 
A 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 
wenn “ an ee ere 


TP" Terms of Tae Frac or ovr Union, $3 per annum 
fovartably in advanee, Wag, Pn at at the exptra- 
tion of the time paid for. imprint. 


ENGLISH OPINION. 
We fear that our English cousins do not 
quite understand us, although they have made 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCT. 20, 1864. | 


| findsa toad in it. It is not unusual to find 
| stones hollow. Then what could have induc- | 


in a solid block of Cannel at the Ravenhead 
Colliery, St. Helen's. This to me is like all 
other fabulous reports, I would first ask if 
the man is one of those who get an extra 
shilling by such tricks; for it looks much like 
a trick, when he says his attention was called 
to the fine appearance of the piece of coal. 
He then broke it, and found it hollow, and | 
then takes it with him to the surface, and | 


Mrs. Lander—Miss wept that was—is 
going on the stage agab 

Board is offered at o (imbia Female 
College, South Care Vig 9 a year. bd 

A hotel landlord jus ##ed in Maine 
leaves a property valada® millions. 

The coal miners’ step a Pittsburgh is at 
anend. The old prices 

A New Orleans papea@ue men sigh 
| for the golden age, bug tt fr the age of 
pure milk, 

Eight thousand gover employees at 
Nashville hold semi-wets#ls. 


ed him to carry it to the surface. I have 


twice had this attempted to be practised on 


The eves that burn! 
The lips that make a lover yearn! 

These flashed on my bewildered sight 
Like meteors of the Northern Night! 


Then said I, in my wild amaze, 

What star- be they that greet my gaze? 

Where shall my shivering radder turn? 

To eyes that melt, or eyes that burn? 

Ah! safer far the darkling sea, 

Than where such perilous signals be,— 

To rock, and storm, and whirlwind, turn 

From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn! 
One morning recently, John S. Staples, Mr. 


recently “= regi 
In face of t ormous public debt, a New 


York paper says the grand total of credit is 
said to be less now than it was before the sus- 
pension of specie payments. 

The oldest person living in Newport, R. L, 
at the present time, is Mrs. Sarah Norton, who 
j entered upon her one hundredth year last 
} Month. She is an intelligent lady, with fical- 

ties not perceptibly impaired, and the wear 
| and troubles of near a century have hardly 
} affected her in body or mind. 


| 
| A jealous husband being absent from home, 


i] 
: Lincoln's substitute, was mustered into ser- | babe - > — antGa London te tnow 
+ | desperate efforts to do ot during the present | me. Hollow re are very convenient “ | Thirteen theatres ig fa Sork are open | yice, and afterward presented to the president Be = _ hogs wae doing. “An? erted the 
stake to suppose that he is always slow in | struggle between the North and South, An __ play this trick with. I have seen frogs put in | every night. as his representative in the army for the en- ai ag I see her; she expects some 
movements; although be does not hurry | | Englishman is a great lover of power, of | a hole not half the size of the trog’s body. I | Charleston, S. C., ig td very much suing year, by the Provost-Marshal-General, | °"°? the door opens; he comes; she caresses 
nself unnecessarily, he can be fleetenough | | physical forte, of success; and a man, or na- | was in Wales a few months since, where some | with incendiary tires asiplt fever. Hiilstones somed fall at th P j alm fondly; he lays his head in her lap, 
ien he chooses, and a map would have some | | _ tion that can succeed in opposition to great | men were sinking a shaft, half in solid rock | 4 speculating cashigdssew York firm bsstiead ph aia mys ; rg e rate . ie and—" husband mad with rage—“and he 
(Heulty in out-distancing him. If let alone, | dificulties is looked upon with profound re- | and half in old quartz. There were four | js in limbo for swindlingis@ployer out of cain ab a ~ a opal a wet ‘cc. y anc’; wags his tail!” It was the dog. The husband 
would decline a combat with a human an- | | spect; afailure, with the most perfect con- | Scotch gentlemen with me; the men blasted | 50,000, wale i Bie be shea oe asecond. | was calmed. 
gonist; yet, when once wounded, or — | tempt. Blows, and strong ones at that, have | a hole, and in a few moments one of the men | The postal order systewlgo into effect It is said, that if the largest pip in an apple The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
-ed at, his rage is ungovernable, and he will convincing effect on the mind of every true | came up with a living frog, and said the hole | in the course of a week be sown, the fruit Will be similar to thatot the | yoted to raise the sum of $25,000 for the pur- 
ce any odds, Such is the vindictiveness of a | Briton. He is a sturdy fellow, and can give | had thrown it out. The Scotch gentlemen Mosby has a large bigitits groin, which parent tree without grafting; and that the | chase of medals and other testimonials which 
‘ar when roused, that one has been known to — x some hard knocks, and the harder the ones he | were so delighted with the discovery that or- will tend to restrain higant] exercise, cabbage seed gathered from the middle flower it may be deemed proper by the Chamber to 
Now a hunter, who had shot him, for a whole | receives the better he likes his opponent. | ders were given for something to be got to} A youd haul one of oxreS made in the | *t’™ produces plant: which will be fit for use | present to the commander, officers and men 
ay, tracking him through woods, and swim- | From the commencement of the war to | convey it to Scotland, and the man was about | gulf—picked up eighty ties of cotton. a fortuight earlier than those fom the seed of | of the Kearsarge. 
ring rivers after him. For these reasons, bear- the pres€nt time, the North, by certain | to get a reward, when I interfered, and asked Dr. Manning, of Eulgsl vill have a car- the lateral flower stems. Cucumber seeds | ‘The Emperor of Austria had « fete at Vien- 
unters generally go in couples, and the first | prominent Englishmen and certain influential | them if the shaft was not in old rubbage. I | ginal’s hat. may be sown early in June and July inthe | na recently, and served up a pudding welgh- 
hot at the bear is fired, if possible, from behind. papers, has been misrepresented, laughed | had seen it, and they were compelled to ac- France is expending g900 on public open ground. ing 1350 pounds at the people's cae at, “4 
n fighting with a man, it seems to be the at, scorned. To be sure we deserved much knowledge it, as Mr. Mackenzie, the engineer, | works, ' A runaway match in Rome has set the Eng- must have baat good to be sete : 
‘abit of Grandfather Blacktooth to advance | that was said about us. We were entirely | was one of the party, and would have gone A reward of $1500 ig él for the mur- | lish gossips there by the ears. A beautiful so H 
m his hind legs; and formerly it was a favor- | inexperienced in the art of war, in raising | down and proved it. ‘The smoke of the pow- | derers of the cattle drowldbany. lady, wealthy and wicked, eloped with the \ Snare — beret bee honger 
te feat of the Grison sportsmen to close with | troops, and in providing for them after they | der soon caused the frogs near to get out of | ‘The Prince of Waleisaout to erect a | man of her choice rather than remain a nun Hee td than men; according to Plutarch, they 
iim, grasping him tightly with thearmround = | were mustered in, but the correspondents | the water, and this one jumped up on the | new palace at Abergel@aswland. ina convent, The cardinal vicar is in great pr = of pens genet ene 
he neck, and thrusting a hand, guarded by @ ; of the London papers made no allowance for | rock. Miners now-a-days are quite up to all | Eyen the Confederatessiat that General | distress about it. DG WO EUny) Mey StS SelCOm ReACKON UY 
steel gauntlet, down the throat of the animal, —— 


and then trying to stab him in the belly. A 
similar practice used to prevail in Sweden. 


our greenness. They seemed to think that 
our affairs should have moved on as smoothly 


these manceuvres to get a ready shilling. I 


Sherman has treated ther. 
thought to have heard no more of frogs or 


Boston inilkmen now awe ten cents per 


If thou desirest ease, in the first place take 
care of the ease of thy mind, for that will 


lions; according to Unger, they grow older 
and are seldom bald; and, according to most 





as the military operations of some great and 
wanike nation, France for instance, forgetting 
that when England butted her head against 
the walls of Sebastopol, to such a state were 
her soldiers reduced, through bad g 
} ment, that thousands of brave men died of 
want, aad actually starved and sickened for 
the very things which were near at hand, yet | 
could uot be moved on aceount of the intlu- 
ence of red tape. 
Ail of these things were forgotten when the 
_ correspondents made up their packages. Our 


toads in stones after what Mr. Hunt openly 
stated as to himself and all the committee at 
the exhibition being misled whem they al- 
lowed the frog to be put in the lump of coals 
there as being found in a lump of coal ina 
mine. Mr. Hunt stated at a public meeting 
that they were duped, and he much regretted 
ever consenting to it being put there. It is 
only narrow-minded men who allow rogues 
to dupe them in such a way.” 


mre 


people, they can talk a few. 

A new and dangerous counterfeit $10 bill 
on the New York Exchange Bank has made 
its appearance. 

There is a horse chestnut tree standing in 
Albany, that is in full bloom, the blossoms 
being as large and numerous as though it, 
were summer, } 


There are many stories of dreadful combats 
conducted in this manner. At Dissentis a bear 
pursued by « hunter, took refuge in a narrow 
cave on the side of a lofty mountain; the man 
saw the eyes glaring through the darkness, 
and fired, A loud groan followed, and then all 
was still, so he concluded the beast was slain, 
and went off for assistance to chrry the carcase. 
Returning next day with three companions, he 
was horrified, on entering the hole, to find the 
bear alive; it sprang upon him at once, bore 


quart for milk. 

Sixty-four bears visiteidwka, Minn., dur- 
ing one week recently. 

A critic warns the Neve public not.to 
applaud at the opera duimgie singing. 

Quilp attributes the ésy#eay of ladies’ 
teeth to the sweetness oftlips. 

One out of every 800 ans is insane. 
This is froin the statist! 

Broadway is describes brilliant with 
ostrich plumes aud Greeiaiglets. 


make all other sufferings easy; but nothing 
can support a man whose mind is wounded. 

A clergyman was lately depicting before a 
deeply-interested audience the alarming in- 
crease of intemperance, when he astonished 
his hearers by exclaiming: “ A young woman 
in my neighborhood died very suddenly last 
Sabbath, while I was preaching the gospel in 
a state of beastly intoxication!” 


Dan De Quille thus winds up an obituary of 





4 


The North American Review argues that 
profanity indicates a chronic weakness of in- 





him to the ground, and the couple, locked in a 
lie and death struggle, rolled to the brink of 
a precipice, when a well-direeted bullet from 
one of the others killed the bear, and saved the 
man’s life, which would in any case have been 





forfeited had not the shot on the previous day 
broken.the beast’s teeth. A contest of a ludi- 
crous character occurred at Berne. <A lusty 
young peasant, who had, over and over again, 


isin 





failures alone were paraded before the world; 
not in a regretful tone, not in an impartial 
manner, but with all the signs of exultation 
that we should expect to see from an enemy. 

The papers, the editors, with two honorable 
exceptions, were anxious for us to fail, and 
that is one reason why we should wish to 
preserve the Union intact. If the States were 
severed never to be united, Great Britain be- 


Colonel and Lady Blank, in Scotland. The 
daughter, a very lovely girl, fell in love with 
the tutor, a Presbyterian clergyman, and so 
far forgot herself'as to make known her at- 
tachment. In honor bound, and to the credit 
of the Scotch clergy be it spoken, he reasoned 
with her, and then finding argument of no 


A CAUTIOUS LOVER. 
A scene lately took place at the house of 


The New Yorkers se@pémined to have 
an illumination. ¥ 

Richmond is about twesrro miles from 
Petersburg. 

It is now stated as a fei, Mosby. will 
never again take the fleld. ¢ 

Sherman, the old war-has is planning an- 
other campaign. I 

Forty-three Confederatedlars for one dol- 


Bishop Blair, who died recently in Salt Lake 
City: “ He leaves nine wives and forty-three 
small children to mourn his untimely end. 
Verily, in the midst of wives do we sometimes 
kick the bucket.” 

In an action, lately, Mr. James said it was a 
lamentable thing to see “ two tailors in’ the 
same suit.” 


Colorado is sending out gold profusely 


tellect and a. poor education, for it requires 
ho genius to swear, while it does require some 
learning and talent to converse in genteel lan- 
guage. Let the profane make a note of this. 

It is generally considered that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have been quietly 
“snubbed ” in Denmark, as a mark of disgust 
at the conduct of England. 


Chestauts are large and nice this year, and 


| been victor in the annual wrestling matches, 
inflamed with wine, vowed that he would 
crown his achievements by challenging a bear. ee + 
At the moment‘one was dancing to a tabor in * it ri 


avail, went to her father and begged for his 
immediate dismissal. The colonel was as- 
tounded, but when upon inquiry the truth 
transpired, he wag so struck with the, young 


lar of gold at Richmond. 
The English are anticipng another mu- 
tiny in India. / 
From three togfive 


there are lots of them, This will be good | 
hews tor boys, 


Four silver gray foxes have lately been 


again. A small instalment just received in 
New York is $120,000. 


‘ * Man travels to expand his ideas; but woman 


comes for a century the most powerful, the 
richest and the most important nation upon 
the face of the earth. Her ships would carry 
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daily are | _j ydcin ne Die itiesies ap Dice shin tiie captured on the farm of Gen. L. Juddyin Len- 

: nr agin eceer ee Yvall the Southern freight—her vessels would | man’s deep sense of honor, that he told him | reported in London, **™ i au aoe with her—travels only with the ech bor yer as sarin buy” | 

the market-piace, and with much pe <e enjoy a coastwise trade that would be worth | pe would give him an opportunity of going to ‘The Niger is being plore the French object of expanding her dresses, y ‘ 
and a heavy bribe, he obtained serene millions. Cargoes of English goods would Oxtord, and taking orders, and that upon en- | in Africa. : A lovely bride, aged nineteen, only two —— 

from the keeper to try a fall. ™_ two = ‘ be landed in Southern ports, free of duty, and tering the English church he would not only The Bank of Englajreceid@thirty-seven esbiihe maciad cat just died in P is Of 4 1; = t 

up their position, and after a little of pg the same ships would return to Great Britain give him a living but his daughter also. We | millions in specie onéy recelly. fly-bite! 0, ual fly x UTIAGCS, i 

play, the man tossed his adversary high n the ii | with cotton to pay for them. The latter | understand both parties are very happy un- New York city has urpluot 179 men on x ’ . rae : a Sib «1% 

air, and flung him to the ground with a foree i hy | would be sold low, because Englishmen would | der so kind and sensible an arrangement, but | its quota. ei Are you near-sighted, miss an im- In this city, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Henry — { 

that would have knocked wind, sense, and stimulate and threaten competition, and the 


probably life, out of any other creature than 
a bear. That was “one” for the biped; and, 
according to the rules of the game, Bruin . 
should have released his conqueror and stood 
up for another bout. Master Blacktooth, how- 
ever, had notions of his own on that score, and 
maintaining his hold,“ put the hug on” so 
desperately, that the man would have been 
suffocated, or squeezed to death, if the keeper + 
and on-lookers had ‘not hastened to the rescue. 


we have a mean opinion of a lover that at- 
tempts to reason with the girl who loves him. 


pudent fellow to a young lady who did not 
once choose to notice him. “ Yes; at this 
distance I can hardly tell whether you are a 
pig or a puppy!” 

In Sussex county, England, lately, a slight 
shock of an earthquake was felt. An old wo- 
man who became much alarmed called out 
for the police. 

At Marseilles, at the grand theatre, one of 
the dancers in the ballet fell through the 


W. Spafford to Miss Martha E. Kingsbury. 

By Rev. Chandler Robbins, Mr. W. H. Patten to 
Mrs. Lizzie Drury. { 
By Kev. William R. Alger, Mr. Luther L. Holden { 

iss Helen Faxon. >| 
At South Boston, by Rev. Dr. Duncan, assisted } 
by Rev. G. 8. Abbott, Mr { 
Miss Carrie A. Mann. i 


. Robert Provan, M. D., to 
At Charlestown, by Rev. J. B. Miles, Mr. Free- 
man Elliot to Miss Josephine A. Hamilton. 
A bridge, by Rev. Dr. Hoppin, Mr. Edward = | 
to, Miss Katherine B. W eeloek. 
den, by Rev. H. A. Stevens, Mr. Joseph =‘ 
y to y { 


Guerillas and bushel” lave besieged 
Vicksburg. Itisu'ts © are out of the 
city. ) 

Green is the favorit colori’ New York 
this season—in spite @iolin 

Many of our dry gals stoshave marked 
down. } 

Some one is trying! matout that Gen- 
eral Banks is a great Qn. 


goods would be disposed of at high rates, be- 
cause the Southerner would refuse to buy his 
supply (vom the despised Yankees or West- 
erners. Even the Canadas, and the prov- 
iuces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
would bé enriched beyond their wildest 
dreams, while the New England States, de- 
pendent upon commerce, would grow poor. 
Of course all these things are foreseen, and 
i for the sake of profiting by our misfortunes, 













to 
VALUABLE “SEcRETS.”—The unpleasant 


odor produced by perspiration is frequently 
the source of vexation to persons who are 
subject to it. Nothing is simpler than to re- 
move this odor much more effectually than by 
the application of such costly unguents and 
perfumes as are in use. It is only unecessary 


iss Maggie H. Weeks. 
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f th d f GENERA G prompter’s box, set her clothes on fire, and At Quiney a, ag Hew Borronghe, Mr. T.F. | { 
+ to procure some of the compound spirits o ’ 9 umuner, +4 to hrietta C. Algar. 
F Fortunately the bear was =" oe \ England would gladly leara that we had made phe and place about ieilenacaa ‘| Somebody who sawie af Vicksburg | Was 1 by the - — jou —_— : 
, | Consequences might have ensued. bi erval minds to part, and every argument is | in g basin of water. Washing the fuce, hands | in Philadelphia says » picts does justice Many books require no thought from those 
: Everybody has heard of the bears of Berne. used)to laduve-un to come to auch @ ooncla- e, P' ys up y req ent ry 
iw eps inly, can be long in that city le : het bane thak nats netu- | and arms with this leaves the skin as clean, | to the tace of Genert Grarand he now | who read them, and for a very simple reason; . 
r Nobody — seed dae ie notion a sion; put et us hope that the Union will en- sweet and fresh as one could wish. The wash | looks better and greajr thauer before. He | they make no such demard upon those who | ~~ mater cb . . ee 
without having them brought under his no dure for ages, and become stronger and is pertectly harmless, and very cheap. It is | is the same Grant whuiscoldeas for trying | wrote them. In this city, Mr. William F. Morse, 32; Abel PF. 
"| in one way or other. There are the colossal stronger as if grows older. recommended on the authority of an i- he Mississi vat haste i 5 agraenge / Mrs. vn gg we. Basie 
® | bears, fantastic alike in garb and attitude, 4 y experi- | to get up t ssissipi in at haste 1 There are now about 115,000 miles of rail- D. Davis, $7; Miss Emme Smith, 24. 
, A euced physician. 5 ly by th t “helsea, Mary H. Earle, 18. 
© | perched on steeples, swinging on signs, and ice taeee siee~ then agen alten bie physic See, a and fre shook is. so > x4 es no way in the world. These have consumed At Dorchester, Mrs. Ruth L. Bruce, 69. 
. k about where; there is the proces- Z ; and at Chattanooga last § but s 40,000,000 tons of iron. At Framingham, Mr. Fredevick L. Kingsbury, 38. 
a -_ eer wreee ‘hi oe h swords and hal- Mask again oceupies the attention of the bib- SusrENDED Work.—The Emperor of the | looks more like a greg militf leader than I the ealne.Of a: inks Words. anh At Somerville, Mrs. Mary Butterfield, 75. | 
y per agpiengee Aiport gery fiddles i ‘a liophiles in France, and a new and rather | French recently caused the works on the new | ever before. The capcious the prom- a ae i othe ahi % Each me pd - sere — = — %. 
ly berds, to the music = u - : pes o—_ amusing story is circulated in literary papers | opera house to be suspended in favor of those | inent brow and bro a firm and | Pressions, you know him. mau bas t bam, Miss Abbie M. Summer, 22. 
is drums, in the celebrated mechanica' : on the subject. It states that the Iron Mask 


‘. > ure of hi for everything; this he At Roxbury, Mrs. Ammarretta Brown, 34. 
r is the bear-pit which on a new hospital. The storekeepers in the | determinedly set maith, sa@gly marked & mensare of hie ows ves Se At Waltham, Miss Mary Stratton, 68. 
and last, not least, there is the P induced the governor of the Bastile to admit 





















































bit Ane offers you inadvertently in his words. He At Lowell, Mra. Sally Goednow, 62 
cannes ; vicinity of the half-built opera house have of- | features, prominent shin a Pigh cheek 4 : Sete | ae — 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FALLING LEAVES. 


BY MRS. M. A. HOLT, 
mar “ 


They are falling—slowly  . 


Thick upon the mountain side, 
Severed from the maple branches, 

Where they waved in beauteous pride. 
They are falling in the valleys, 

Where the early violets spring; 
And the birds in sunny springtime 

First their dulcet music sing. 


They are falling—sadly falling, 
Close beside our cottage dvor; 
Pale and faded, like the loved ones 

That have gone forevermore. 
They are falling, and the sunbeams 
Shine in beauty soft atound; 
Yet the faded leaves are falling, 
Falling on the mossy ground. 


They are falling on the streamlet, 
Where the silvery waters flow; 
And upon its placid bosom 
Onward with the blue waves go. 
They are falling in the churchyard, 
Where our kindred sweetly sleep; 
Where the idle winds of summer 
Softly o'er the loved ones sweep. 


They are falling—ever falling, 
When the autumn breezes sigh; 
When the stars in beauty glisten 
Bright upon the midnight sky. 
They are falling, when the tempest 
Moans like ocean's hollow roar; 
When the tuneless winds and billows 
Sadly sigh forevermore. ’ 


They are falling—they are falling, 
While our saddened thoughts still go 
To the sunny days of childhood, 
In the dreamy long ago. 
And their faded hues remind us 
Of the blighted hopes and dreams 
Faded like the falling leaflets 
Cast upon the icy streams. 
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The Rejected "Iuheritanee. 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For the first week or two Karl proved far 
more popular than either of his companions. 
The reason, although it did not appear above 
the surface, soon became obvious. He had a 
position to create—friends, whose influence 
might be useful in after life, to conciliate. Sir 
Reginald and Allan, as far as fortune was 
concerned, were exempt from these consider- 


ations, and pursued the path they had marked 
out for themselves with being d 


by them. 

The first acquaintance made by Karl was 
the Hon Cecil Burton, a youth of sixteen, the 
best cricketer, rower and boxer in the school. 
He was also something better than these—a 
lad with a clear head, strong heart, firm will 
—a true type of the Saxon race. Of course, 
he had his defects, who has not? He was 
passionate and proud, not of his name or for- 
tune—to do him justice, he cared little for 
such advantages—but proud of himself; his 
skill at the oar and bat. 

When the feeling of friendship between him- 
self and Karl was, to a certain de 
acknowledged thing, the latter wit il 
course, in the strictest contidence—the se 
of Allan’s illegitimacy. 

“ He may be a deuced good fellow, for all 
that,” observed the Hon Cecil. 

“ May !—he is,” replied the hypocrite. “I 
am almost sorry that I told you.” 

“Why did you, then?” 

“ Because I am such a soft-kearted fool, I 
can’t bear to have a secret from any one I love 
or look upto; and I do up to you.” 

“He appears much more intimate with Sir 
Reginald than you are,” observed his con- 
fidant. “ But that is only natural. They are 
cousins, and, after all, a fellow naturally sticks 
to his own blood, even if there is the bar 
sinister.” 

Karl winced at the remark. 

“ Regidald and I were brought up togeth- 
er,” he replied, “and have been accustomed 
to each other's society from childhood. He 
is one of the noblest fellows in the world—a 
little too fond of new faces, perhaps,” he add- | 
ed, with a sigh; “but those who love him | 
must forgive him that.” . 

“ Must they?” said the Hon Cecil Burton. | 
I don’t see it. Now, if I had a friend, it is | 
about the last thing I should feel inclined to \ 
forgive him.” | 

“QO, you!—you are very different.” | 
It is astonishing how few minds there are | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








capable of resisting flattery, especially when 
adroitly administered. 

“T ought to be on friendly,terms with Reg- 
inald,” Burton observed, “ My father and his 
were excellent friends; but I don’t suppose 
we ever shall be.” 

Kar! felt an evil joy on hearing the doubt. 

“Perhaps you dislike him,’ he observed. 

“ Not a bit,” replied the vouth, with a look | 
“Why should I? Two fellows ! 
may differ without disliking each other; and | 
like each other,” he added, “without one 
idea in common, 


of surprise. 


There is Beauchamp—the 
most aristocratic fellow in the whole school, | 
a nephew of a duke—hei 





ras) Eton.” 
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daughter of a bishop, naturally ambitious, 
wanted to redeem the family position; and 
Bates will redeem it, for he is clever, and 
works well. They say he will be captain of 
the school in two years.” 

“Not if you remain,’ observed his new 
friend. 

“What has my reinaining to do with it?” 
demanded the Hon Cecil Burton, with a look 
of surprise. “I see, you dont understand 
Eton yet. Rowing and cricketing are all very 
well, but they don’t count in the exams. I 
should have no chance with him, aud don’t 
intend to try it. He'd bow! me out in hex- 
ameters as easily as I could you at single 
wicket.” ‘ 

Karl's position was too novel for him to 
proceed otherwise than cautiously ; so he con- 
tented himself with feeling his way. When 


he met the baronet, he affected a melancholy ' 


air, as if he felt an estrangement, and the gen- 


erous-hearted youth began to accuse himself | 


of fickleness, 
“You know I like you, Karl,” he said, “ as 
well as ever I did; but Allan and myself have 


both experienced a very painful loss, and feel | 


naturally drawn towards each other. But it 
does not follow,” he added, “ that my friend- 
ship is estranged from you.” 


“ Thank you, Sir Reginald,” exclaimed the | 


hypocrite. 
assurance has made me feel.” 
“Why do you call me Sir Reginald ?” 


“T cannot tell you how happy the | 





Lady Ashleigh, po woke over him with 
almost a mother's et Hand but her own 
Was permitted to spisister 10 his wants, and 
several times, whes BO€ Offered to relieve 
her, the proposal assy rejected. 

It is now time chan we sturned to the dis- 


appointed heir of Bai Wiston, and his heart. | 
less but clever qi @ Our young days, | 


every second yousg Pyklman we met at 
Boulogne had some pe@ ar reason for exil- 
ing himself—debt meaty. They were a merry 
set of rascals thery ightearted—a few, we 


table: and wonderily Werant when speak- 
ing of the misfort@esd@eh other. 


The Extraditia Tw¥ and Fraudulent | 


Bankrupt Act hare walerfully thinned the 
numbers of these wit} Very bad cases 
take themselves of to Spain, where certain 
primitive ideas aril force, and a man 
who bas no otherdsit® respect, is treated 
with consideration it #* misfortunes.” 


Amongst the rexel Boulosne, it would | 


have been ditficul, ea7s, to point out a 
more discontented pase than Horace Lind- 
sey; and yet he waved by most of his 
countrymen—regaid 8 the Rothschild of 
the English commattyteing tree from debt, 
and blessed with gassity of three hundred 


pounds. 
Had there bees» #ch place as Trevor 


! Manor in the weld, ehad he not been ac- 


Karl muttered something about the respect | 


due to rank. 

“Nonsense!” interrupted 
“there is no rank between friends. 
Reginald, as usual, or I shall think that itis you 
who are estranged.” 

With this explanation they separated. 

We have neither time nor space, nor are 
we quite certain that we possess the patience, 
for entering into the details of public school 
life. We shall merely describe one or two 
episodes in it. 

The three youths were excellent swimmers ; 
Karl, perhaps, was the best—Sir Reginald 
the most daring. They had taken a hard pull 
up the river—half-a-dozen boats at least 
were out—when one of the party proposed to 
bathe. Ina few minutes a dozen stalwart, 
youthful arms were fending the bosom of 
Old Father Thames, wiose placid face rippled 
in smiles beneath their sport. Suddenly there 
was acry of: “ Where is Ashleigh ?” 

Karl and the baronet had gone to the deep- 
est part of the stream, where the bank, too, 
was highest, to indulge in a succession of dar- 
ing plunges. Half a dozen times at least the 
youths had repeated the dangerous experi- 
ment; but the last time only Karl rose to the 
surface. 

In an instant the Hon Cecil Burton and 
Allan plunged into the river, and soon re-ap- 
peared, supporting the body of their school- 
fellow between them. In diving, Reginald 
had struck his temples against the trunk ofa 
sunken willow, and insensipility nad! ensued. 
A faint cheer broke from the youths as they 
laid him on the bank, and a dozen friendly 
hands began chafing and rubbing the body. 
Such was the position of affairs, when Karl 
came running down the bank. 

“ What has occurred, he demanded. 

“Can’t you see? Ashleigh is all but 
drowned.” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“You ought to know best; you were near- 
est to him.” 

“We agreed to dive together, and swim to 
the round point,” replied the boy. “I heard 
him make the plunge at the same instant that 
I made it myself; and. at once struck out, 
without waiting to look back, for fear of being 
beaten in the race.” 

“Beaten!” repeated Fairbrook. “ Why, 
you could have given him a dozen yards.” 

“More,” shouted a dozen voices—* more!” 

Karl wrung his hands, and began lamenting 
the loss of his earliest and truest friend. 

“Don’t stand howling there,” said the Hon 
Cecil Burton, “ but help to rub; a minute’s 
help is worth an hour's pity.” 

The practical sense of the remark was too 
evident to be disputed, and the youth, what- 
ever his real feelings might be, set to work to 
assist his companions. In the course of some 
minutes, the youthful baronet began to give 
signs of returning animation; his chest began 
to heave, and soon afterwards he muttered 
one or two words. 

“Thank God,” murmured Allan. . 

“All right,” sa‘ Burton; “ nothing more 
than a fright this time.” 

Karl began to be loud in his expressions of 


the baronet; 


oy. 
x Hang the fellow! can’t you take it quiet- 
ly ?” exclaimed the young man, impatiently. 
“ Bat vulgar persons are always so very de- 
monstrative.” 

This was a sad blow for the hypocrite, the 
words of the speaker being regarded as oracles 
by all below the sixth form; and the only dis- 
tinction Karl had hitherto achieved was his 
presumed friendship with Cecil. 
attempted to raise his hand to his head, but 
had not sufficient strength. 
by his side. 

“Take him to the boat,” said the clear- 
headed Cecil, who certainly might Le looked 
upon as his preserver, 

A dozen coats were piled together to form 
a bed, and the scarcely sensible form ot Regin- 
ald was placed on them. 

“His head in my lap,” exclaimed Karl— 
“in mine!’ 





Call me | 


customed to look gt bimself for so many 
years as its heir, te aght have become a 
happy man; bugJrw Manor, its stately 
woods and broad kads@unted him. Nightly 
he visited the place 8 dreams, wandered 
through the noblppttioned rooms, and 
awoke with the bitermlection that, had he 


_ only acted with gam honesty, all would 





Sir Reginald | 


It fell heavily | 


have been his. Intadf consoling him, his 
wife added to his dxment by her peevish- 
ness. She, too, had her visions of ambi- 
tion—married him wn calculation, and 
found herself diggpited. Instead of the 
handsome settlemet# expected, she had 
to ask her husbaw f every shilling, and 
every one was giyaggingly. 

Poverty had maéBrace Lindsey a careful 
man. He no lopgt ured for parties, but 
avoided the soci@fydhe place, such as it 
was, cut his formempaintances, and lived 
within himself. Alsra said, in writing to 
her father, “ Exigtaceeould not have been 
more lonely, if shel married a curate.” 

Possibly it migtitve been happier. It 
was not the suddgrrrse of fortune merely 
that wrought th on the once reck- 
less, dissipated Poe Earl Wharton. The 
recollection of “4s ‘hight he had spent in 
England—his feg# and useless crime—con- 
tinually forced %f upon him. His ehief 
amusement was wander from his lodgings, 
in the High Town) the pier, wait the arri- 
val of the boats, acount the number of pas- 
sengers. The wlppy man was leaning 


against one of posts, when sudden- 
ly his coéuntertai infted. 
“ At last!” hy himself—at last!” 


This exclamati™ waraused by the ap- 
pearance of a , WPt in a loose over- 
coat, who was nedy thast to step on shore. 

“ Have you oried rms for me?” asked 
Lawyer Hackettsibegok hands with his 


former client. ’ 
“Yes.” § 

“ Where ?” . 3 

“ At the ‘ Hotdit Noi.’” 

“T trust they s¢omftable.” 

“They are.” 

“ Well,” said thawye looking round him, 
“it does appear ai@er rt of a place. No 
wonder you are tof ;. Some difference 
between this and#yomManor.” 

Horace Lind eideeply. 

“Never desponifian At your age, life 
has a hundred clv@$--Xat is, if you have 
courage.” 

“Thave couragl bug for anything.” 

Mr. Hackett— Joner the obseqnious, 
cringing personaWho velcomed him, on 
his arrival at Tre@fane, as the undoubted 
heir; who had ed n address from the 
tenantry and rej@§s © his return—eyed 
him, not with a W@cutosity, but sharply, 
like a man who {@ iterest in studying 
the change in hi “a 

“The letter, Hett: ¢plain the meaning 
of the letter I re@d a wek since. It has 
tormented me wipe ad expectation.” 

“ Ah! I thougé woul.” 

“Do not prolo@y supense.” 

“Hang it! givetineo refresh himself.” 

Despite the nea8 excement of his form- 













er client—possibl@ Wated to increase it— | 


the lawyer withd’ to hifedroom to change 
his travelling dre &ud oly made his re-ap- 


pearance as the Gon émmenced placing, 


the dinner upon table Lindsey groaned 
with impatience. 

“Take it coolly fellw,” said Hackett. 
“Dinner first, an@sivet afterwards. 
will hear it all in tit, What wine have 
you ordered ?” 

“ Bordeaux—Lite- 

“T prefer sherry 

“You will get@ne rth drinking in 
Boulogne.” 

“T always heardiW4s Soor place.” 

“ Miserable!” I 


“ Well, well: pelaps 4 may be doomed | 


to pass your who file in 

These words 4ued th curiosity of his 
hearer still more but he bew the chf#facter 
of the speaker, ad repres® the imprecation 
that rose to his p*- 


The table at Ist was CAB. As the wait- 








, ing very deliberately. 
fear, light-tlagereq;saeXtrous at the card. | 


- ' 
You 


FLAG OF CUR UNION: = 


“All right.” he said, resuming his seat 
* You received my letter?” 

“ You know I did.” 

“ And what impression did it make 2” 

“ A hundred, each more wild than the pre- 
ceding one. You hint at hope. Tell me, 
what have I to hope ?” 

“ Horace Lindsey, you are a ruined man.” 

“Did you come from England to impart 
that secret?” demanded the exile, bitterly. 

“ Hear me patiently,” said the lawyer, speak- 
“What follows must 
surprise you, as it will the world, when it 
becomes knowu—in two years I shall be a 


| beggar.” 


© You! 
“1 have said it.” 
“ Leannot understand—" 
| “It is not necessary that you should,” in- 
| terrupted his visitor. “ Yes,” he added, mus- 
ingly, “in two years—I can delay the crash 
| till that time—a begyar, unless some miracle 
should interpose to save me.” 
“I have no faith in miracles,’ observed 
| Lindsey. 
| “Nori, as the world understands them— 


things brought about by supernatural agency; | 
but I do believe in the miracles wrought by | 


| 
courage and strong will. Such a one might 
| save us both.” 
“Explain yourself,” said his former client, 
| eagerly. 
| “The heir has not yet been found.” 

Horace Lindsey bounded from his seat. 

“ But he will be,” added the lawyer. 

His hearer slowly resumed it. 

“Affection and fidelity,” continued the 
speaker—* in other words, his father and 


the fire at Trevor Manor I cannot compre- 


obtained a clue to their proceedings, aud cau 
mislead or direct them. Which am 1 to do?” 

“ Mislead them!” exclaimed the disappoint- 
ed nephew. “ Have your forgotten what we 
have both lost by hi:n?” 


the tempter. 

His hearer sighed. 

“ The latter are irrevocably gone.” 

“1 fear so.” 

“ But the personalty, the enormous funded 
property remains; and could we only bafile 
these searchers, half of it might still be yours.” 

“ Half?” repeated the listener. 

belt i ag 

“ And to whom the other half?” 

“To the mau whose courage should carry 
out the plans he has already devised,” replied 
Hackett, firmly—“ to myself. I speak to you 
fairly, Horace Lindsey. Whatever my con- 
duct towards others, there shall be no double 
dealing with you. Iask neither advice nor 
assistance from you in my project—not a 
shilling unless ful; but, if ful, I 
must divide the spoil.” 

“ Divide!” repeated the young man; “ why, 
the*sum-is'‘enormous.” ‘ 

“ And the risk 2?” 

“ But little, with your experience.” 

“We will speak of it no more, then,” ob- 
served the lawyer, coolly. “Fortune, it is 
said, knocks once at every man’s door—at 
yours she has knocked a second time. It is 
alla matter of taste. I admit your right to 
refuse admittance to her.” 

“Now youare angry, Hackett.” 

“Pshaw! I never waste my emotions.” 

“Ifa third would content you—” 

“ Speak of it no more,” repeated his visitor. 
“T can look eventualities in the face as calm- 
ly as any man. Your last stake is played and 
lost.” 

“ And yours ?” 


“O, have two years before I throw for 
mine—two years; and, as you say, with my 
experience, it must be a confounded stroke of 
ill-luck that does not change in that time. I 
am glad to find you so reconciled to your 
position,” continued the speaker, ironically. 
“The air of Boulogne must possess a very 
soothing influence. It has made you quite a 
philosopher. And Laura, how does she bear 
it? Like an angel, no doubt. 
have you heard the news ?” 

.“ What news ?” 

“Your mother, Lady Sarah, is about to 
marry again.” 

“ Ridiculous! 





I can’t believe it.” 





continued Hackett. “I drew the settlements 


| myself.” 
“My last hope gone!” muttered Horace 
| Lindsey. 


“Philosophy, my dear fellow—philosophy.” 
“ Hackett!” exclaimed the exile, with sud- 
den resolution, “I consent to anything, I can 


| endure anything, rather than this life of priva= | 


} tion and obscurity. 
| me your hand.” 

“Have I shown any?” said the tempter, 
extending it. 

“Notin words, but in tone and manner. 
How are the conditions 
bond ?” 

“No.” 

“ My oath, then ?” 

“Pshaw! what a gudgeon 
for.” 

“ Suggest something, then.” 


No rancor, man: give 


to be secured—by 


you must take 


“ Horace Lindsey,” said the man of 
“had you aceeded, as I expected you would, 


freely, gladly 









to my proposal 





suspicion had not passed be 
ing the condition exacted by 
paid your debts, 


when he that you sli 


isit England wit 








Crump, whose disappearance on the night of | 


hend—are both upon his track. Now, Ihave | 


“1 the receivership; you the estates,” said | 


“ By-the-by, | 


“Ridiculous, if you like, but still true,” | 


= 


~ Hackett, one word—but one 
w the one 1 allade to— 


Since that 





fatal night—you kn 
my si been restless, Tl ries of those 
who perished in the flames hawut my pillow. 


ence.” 


ep has 


There must be no v 
“Ir by violence the taking of 


life,” replied the lawyer, “ 1 answer, frankly, 


you meat 


po. 1 am not such an idiot as to run the 
risk.” 

“And yet you tempted me.” 

“And the result prov@d the folly of such 
advice,” observed his companion in crime. 
“ As to moral violence—" 

“That,” interrupted Horace Lindsey, “1 
am prepared to risk. It is the scaffold | 
dread, You cannot imagine how the thought 
of it bas haunted me,” 

Once agreed as to the conditions, the details 

, of Lindsey's journey to England were speedily 
arranged. ly four clear days he promised to 
be at Southampton, where his coti/ederate 
was to expect him under the name of Moa- 
sieur de Marris. 

When Laura was informed by her husband 
of his intended trip to Brittany, she remon- 
strated against his selfishness in taking it 
alone, and insisted upon going with him. 

“ Limpossible, ny love,’ was the reply. 

* And why impossible ?” 

“The expense.” 

“Tis well, sir,” said his wife. “ You can 
find money for your own pleasures, but none 
for mine. Perhaps I, too, may take it into 
| my head to travel,” 

Horace Lindsey smiled at what he consid- 

| ered an idle threat. 

* And how long will you be absent?” 

} « Perhaps a week or two; possibly a month.” 

| Thatsame day Laura wrote to her father, 
complaining bitterly of ber husband's conduct, 

| and at the same time expressing a wish to 
return to England, if only for a week to see 

| him. Three days afterwards she received a 

| reply, enclosing ten pounds for her journey. 

By a singular coincidence, the letter bore 
the Southampton post-mark. 





CHAPTER XXXVIUI. 


In the days of which we are writing, Lon- 
don was not the unquiet city it has since be- 
come. Like a sober, well-to-do citizen, it 
kept within bounds. But Islington, Clapham, 
Hackney, Hammersmith, and others of its 
suburbs, are now as much Integral parts of 
the metropolis as Lambeth and Chelsea were 
then. 

In the open flelds—long since built over— 
which skirted the last-named place, stood a 
solitary cottage, with a considerable patch of 
garden ground, surrounded by a high hedge, 
with here and there a stragglipg fir-tree. The 
lower windows of this isolated abode were 
provided with heavy shutters, and any one 
close to the house might have noticed that 
the upper ones were protected by iron bars 
on the inside of the old-fashioned, diamond- 
shaped panes, which admitted only a “dim, 
religious light.” 

These precautions were doubly necessary ; 
| first, from the lonely situation of the cottage ; 
secondly, from the fact of its being inhabited 
by two females—a widow and her daughter, 
named Hayter. 

There was nothing in their mode of life to 
indicate poverty; the place was their own, 
they paid ready money for everything they 
purchased, and were regarded by the trades- 
men of Chelsea as persons of fair repute. 
True, they kept no servant, never received 
visitors, scarcely even aletter; circumstances 
which, had they been in debt or appeared 
| poor, would doubtless have given rise to the 
most unfavorable interpretations. As it was, 
those who profited by their custom did not 
venture to discuss the matter, at least, not 
publicly. Whatever their surmises, they kept 
them to themselves. 

Everything connected with the household 
affairs appeared left to the daughter. The 
widow never interfered. Few persons, in 
| fact, had ever seen her, except the butcher 
and the baker, who called twice a week for 
orders. They caught an occasional glimpse 
of her, and described ber as a comfortable 
looking woman, between fifty and sixty yeas 
of age, dressed very neatly, and constanuy 
| occupied in knitting. 

She required something in the shape of em- 
; ployment to pass the solitary hours of ker 
| monotonous existence. We use the tam 
| “solitary” advisedly—for her daughter glided 
about the cottage in silence, like a shadew. 
To have seen them, one 











would have imagined 
that every subject of conversation had long 
since been exhansted between them: or that 
some ill-feeling or want of confidence existed 
on one side or the other. 

It was not so, however. Mrs. Hayter loved 
her child with that intense devotion a mether’s 
Frow her isfaacy, 

she had scarcely ever thwarted or contadict- 

ed her. As her dacghter is rather an impor- 
, tant personage in our tale, our readers will 
probably prefer her being introduced sou 
what more particularly to their notice 
Ninety-nine a hundred would 


heart alone isc apable of. 


persons in 


have passed Judith Hayter in the stmets, and 
scarcely have been conscious that @ey had 
done so; but the hundredth time weld have 


turned and looked afte 
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